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The Covenant of Blood 


By PAUL G. BRETSCHER 


(An Essay Read at the Louisiana Pastors’ and Teachers’ Conference, 
Alexandria, La., April 28—30, 1952) 


O many the Bible appears to contain two different religions. 
‘f One is the religion of Judaism in the Old Testament; the 

other, the religion of Christianity in the New. The differences 
appear to be so great that the two “religions” seem worlds apart. 
The Old Testament is a religion of Law; the New Testament, of 
the Gospel. The Old Testament religion is characterized by a com- 
plex scheme of sacrifices, by circumcision, by detailed Sabbath 
regulations; in the New Testament all this is rejected. The Old 
Testament religion is the religion of a nation; the New Testament 
religion is to be spread over the whole world. 

From the beginning of the Christian Church these differences 
have been a real problem. Paul and other Apostles in the early 
Church found it very difficult to convince the Jewish Christians 
that in giving up circumcision, sacrifices, and other cherished prac- 
tices of their Ceremonial Law, they were losing not one particle 
of the real essence of their Old Testament religion. Today many 
still entertain the notion that because Judaism accepts the Old 
Testament it is a true religion as far as it goes. Many a Christian 
today says, “I believe in the New Testament,” thereby implying 
indirectly that there is a fundamental difference between the Old 
and the New. The relationship of the Old Testament to the New 
Testament is a problem with which also many a theological student 
and many a Christian pastor has wrestled in all earnestness. 

We know that the New Testament places its clear stamp of 
approval on the whole of the Old Testament as being the very 
Word of God. We know that the same Holy Spirit is the divine 
Author of both covenants, that therefore they must contain a unity 
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which reflects the unity of the eternal and unchangeable God. 
We accept the theological principle that the New Testament lies 
hidden in the Old, and the Old is revealed in the New; as St. Paul 
puts it, “the vail [which covers the Old Testament] is done away 
in Christ” (2 Cor. 3:14). All of this suggests that there is a funda- 
mental unity which binds together the two Testaments into one 
religion. But what is that bond of unity? 

This essay proposes to find that one thread of this unity is the 
concept of blood, with all its implications, in the Old Testament 
and the New. To the writer, it is this concept which has thrown 
open wide the glory and beauty of the religion of Old Testament 
Israel and has added that glory and beauty to the religion of 
Jesus Christ. 

I 


THE BLOOD OF THE COVENANT 


The God of the Bible is a Covenant God — a God who does not 
stay far away from men with a spirit of disinterest and unconcern, 
but who, out of His own self-contained initiative, showers them 
with promises of His grace, comes close and talks to them, forgives 
their sins, and makes them His own. 275 times reference is made 
in the Bible to the covenant of God with man. God makes a cov- 
enant with Noah, Abraham, Moses. He promises a new covenant 
to Jeremiah (Jer. 31:31-34; cf. Heb.9:6-9). He gives us His new 
covenant in Christ. One feature especially should be noted as we 
trace the history of the covenants God has made with man. It is 
this, that with the covenant there is always a seal, an external sign 
and guarantee, in which the covenant is offered. Most commonly, 
and with only minor exceptions (e.g., the Sabbath as a seal of 
God’s covenant, Ex. 31:12-17), the seal of the covenant is blood. 
In the Old Testament it is emphasized in passages such as the 
following: 

And Moses sent young men of the Children of Israel which offered 

burnt offerings and sacrificed peace offerings of oxen unto the 

Lord. And Moses took half of the blood and put it in basins; 

and half of the blood sprinkled he on the altar. . . . And Moses 

took the blood and sprinkled it on the people and said: Behold 
the blood of the covenant, which the Lord hath made with you 

concerning all these words. (Ex. 24:5-8.) 
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Gather My saints together unto Me, those that have made a 

covenant with Me by sacrifice [i.e., by blood} (Ps. 50:5). 

By the blood of thy covenant I have sent thy prisoners out of 

the pit (Zech.9:11). 

In the New Testament the seal of the covenant again is blood, 
the blood of Christ. We see it most strikingly in the words of 
Jesus as He institutes the Lord’s Supper: “This is My blood of the 
new testament” (Matt. 26:28). The fact that the blood of Jesus 
Christ is the seal of the new covenant is powerfully emphasized 
also in the Epistle to the Hebrews: 

Of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he be thought 

worthy who hath trodden underfoot the Son of God and hath 

counted the blood of the covenant, wherewith he was sanctified, 

an unholy thing (Heb. 10:29). 

And [ye are come} to Jesus, the Mediator of the new covenant, 

and to the blood of sprinkling, that speaketh better things than 

that of Abel (Heb. 12:24). 

Now the God of peace, that brought again from the dead our 

Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood 

of the everlasting covenant, make you perfect” (Heb. 13:20,21). 


In almost every instance, the seal of God’s covenant is, or at 
least involves, blood. One exception of which we might take 
note is the seal of the rainbow, given to Noah (Gen.9:8-17). 
This, as we can readily see, was an exceptional circumstance. 
It involved a covenant of very specific grace and contains the 
guarantee and assurance of God Himself that the clouds in which 
His bow was now set would never again pour down their awful 
waters to destroy the whole earth. Yet the covenant of the 
rainbow does not preclude a covenant of blood even in the case 
of Noah. Three specific references give every indication that 
Noah also knew God’s covenant with sinful man as a covenant 
of blood — yes, that the covenant of blood was already an inherent 
part of his religion, anteceding the Flood. 

The first such indication is the fact that Noah offers sacrifices 
of blood as soon as he steps out of the ark. We are told that 
“Noah builded an altar unto the Lord and took of every clean 
beast and of every clean fowl and offered burnt offerings on the 
altar” (Gen.8:20). This is the first mention in the Bible of the 
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building of an altar; yet we have no reason to doubt that the 
offering of sacrifices on altars goes back to the very beginning 
of patriarchal history. In the story of the Flood we have also, 
for the first time, the distinction made between clean and unclean 
animals. This distinction can also very well go back to the 
beginning of life after the Fall; indeed, some distinction becomes 
inevitable, with the curse pronounced upon the serpent. Notice 
especially that God Himself has provided the animals for Noah’s 
sacrifice. All clean animals were sent into the ark by sevens, 
three pairs plus one, the odd one for sacrifice. We shall see later 
that the true essence of all sacrifice inheres in the covenant of 
blood. Thus the sacrifices of Noah are our first indication that 
Noah already lived with God under the terms of the covenant 
of blood. 

The second such indication is the comment of Genesis 8:21, 
regarding the Lord’s reaction to Noah’s offerings. “And the Lord 
smelled a sweet savor.” Such reference to the “sweet savor” of 
sacrifice occurs about forty times in the Old Testament, mostly in 
Leviticus and Numbers. It certainly has a deeper meaning than 
the anthropomorphic conception that the Lord enjoys the smell 
of burning fat. The fact is that this same Lord, who here approves 
Noah’s sacrifice, can become thoroughly disgusted with that iden- 
tical odor. Witness His word (Is. 1:11): 

... 1 am full of the burnt offerings of rams and the fat of fed 

beasts; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks or of lambs 

or of he-goats. . . . Bring no more vain oblations. (Cf. also 

Ps. 40:6; 51:16, 17.) 

Clearly, if the Lord can approve one sacrifice and disapprove 
another, though the sacrifices are outwardly identical, then there 
must be a certain meaning and purpose behind that sacrifice. 
Only when that meaning and purpose finds expression in the 
heart of the offerer, does the sacrifice bring its “sweet savor” to 
the nostrils of the Lord. If, then, Noah’s sacrifice wins such divine 
approval, the necessary implication is that the true, divinely 
intended meaning and purpose of sacrifice was fulfilled in the 
sacrifices of Noah. It means that Noah offered his sacrifice with 
a full understanding and humble appreciation of the covenant 


of blood. 
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The third indication that the covenant of blood was in force 
already and with its full significance for Noah comes with God’s 
command in Gen. 9:3-6: 

Every moving thing that liveth {animals} shall be meat for you; 

even as the green herb have I given you all things. 

But flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall 

ye not eat. 

And surely your blood of your lives will I require; at the hand 

of every beast will I require it and at the hand of every man; 

at the hand of every man’s brother will I require the life 
of man. 

Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed; 

for in the image of God made He man. 


These words, spoken long before the giving of God’s Law on 
Sinai, nevertheless contain every necessary element for a full 
appreciation of the significance of blood as the seal of God’s 
covenant of grace. 

1. Blood is life. The pouring out of blood means the pouring 


out of life. “Shedding man’s blood” stands for murder and comes 
to mean murder even when the method of murder has not been 
literally the letting of blood. 

2. A profound reverence is here inculcated for blood, a rever- 
ence which, we have every reason to believe, anteceded the Flood 
also, though perhaps obscured in the wickedness of the prediluvian 
world. Man is expressly permitted to eat the flesh of animals. 
But blood is excepted from such permission. The blood is held 
sacred. It is not to be eaten, on the ground that the blood is 
the life. 

3. The life of man is regarded as infinitely more precious than 
the life of any animal. The reason given is that man is the crown 
of creation, made in the image of God. Thus man is given power 
to kill animals and to eat them, power and dominion over their 
lives. But man has no power over his own life or that of his 
brother. To take such power is to usurp the authority which God 
reserves for Himself, and the punishment is death. 

4. The dark shadow of Genesis 3 falls upon this passage with 
profound implications: “The day that thou eatest thereof thou 
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shalt surely die.” “Because thou hast done this . . . dust thou art 
and unto dust shalt thou return.” Blood means life only when 
it remains unseen, enclosed in the body and giving life to that 
body. But when the blood flows, when it pours out before the 
eyes of men, it carries a message, the message of the horror of 
death. Never could Noah or any faithful child of God see blood, 
whether the blood of animal or of man, without being reminded 
that death is in the world because of sin, that his own life is 
forfeit, that he is a sinner and therefore has no right to live. 
Truly, those who saw such significance in the blood would abhor 
it, would not dream of eating it! 

5. There is also hope in this passage. Though the life of man 
is forfeit indeed, God Himself treasures that life. Though man 
has turned against God, still God grants him dominion. And God 
cannot forget that He made man in His own image. Inherent in 
these words is the message of redemption. Why should God so 
care for Noah, so richly love and bless him? Is God just playing 
with man during this life, waiting for the most sadistically enjoy- 
able moment to snatch him away in death for his sin? Impossible. 
Noah’s continued existence, his deliverance from the death the 
whole world has died in the Flood, the blessings of dominion, 
the sacredness of his life before God, the command to be fruitful 


and multiply and repopulate the earth —all indicates that God 


in some wonderful way has overcome the curse of sin, abolished 
the horror of death, and won for man eternal victory. The ser- 
pent’s head is crushed. The devil’s victory has been snatched 
from him. Man is saved. 

The significance of the covenant of blood, already known 
therefore to Noah, and, I would hold, to the Patriarchs before 
him, is powerfully confirmed in the covenant of Sinai. The richest 
single passage on the subject is Lev. 17:10-14: 

. . . I will even set My face against that soul that eateth blood 

and will cut him off from among his people. 

For the life of the flesh is in the blood; and I have given it to 

you upon the altar to make an atonement for your souls; for it is 

the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul. 

Therefore I said unto the Children of Israel: No soul of you 
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shall eat blood, neither shall any stranger that sojourneth among 
you eat blood. 

And whatsoever man there be of the Children of Israel, or of 
the strangers that sojourn among you, which hunteth and catcheth 
any beast or fowl that may be eaten, he shall even pour out the 
blood thereof and cover it with dust. 

For it is the life of all flesh; the blood of it is for the life 
thereof. Therefore I said unto the Children of Israel: Ye shall 
eat the blood of no manner of flesh; for the life of all flesh is the 
blood thereof. Whosoever eateth it shall be cut off. 


Here we have a clear statement, four times repeated, of the 
primary significance of blood. “Life is in the blood.” “It [blood} 
is the life.’ “Blood is for the life.’ “The life is the blood.” 
This concept, already defined, as we have seen, in Genesis 9, 
is fundamental. No religious reference to blood in the Bible can 
be understood without it. It is the basis of the religious con- 
ceptions of God’s people from the beginning of time. Indeed, 
the superstitious fear of blood evident in many a pagan religion, 
perhaps even the revulsion to blood which is almost a part of 
“human nature,” may well be traced to this fact—that blood 
is life. Imagine Adam and Eve, standing over the dead body of 
their son, Abel. It is the first time they have seen death in man, 
the first taste of the ultimate horror of sin. Two inescapable 
impressions come to them at that sight—one is the dreadful 
stillness, the immovable rigidity of a body without life; the other 
is the blood of that murder, spilled on the ground. There, in the 
blood, is the difference between life and death. The life is in the 
blood. When the blood is spilled, life flees. And involuntarily 
all the horror of death is transferred to the blood. 

So prominent is this idea that blood (as signifying either “life” 
or, more often, “death,” depending on the point of view) becomes 
a part of the vocabulary of God’s people, yes, and of other people. 
The Bible is full of such references. It is “the voice of Abel’s 
blood” that cries to God from the ground. Judas betrays “inno- 
cent blood.” Pilate claims to be “innocent of the blood” of Jesus. 
The Jews cannot use the thirty pieces of silver in the Temple, 
because “it is the price of blood.” Rarely indeed is the word blood 
used in the Bible without carrying the religious significance of 
death. 
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There is not a particle of heathen superstition in this reverence 
of the Bible for blood. Rather, it takes us deep into the heart of 
the religion of the Bible, both the Old Testament and the New. 
The chief concern of all Scripture goes back to the first chapters 
of Genesis and their account of the fall of man into sin. There 
is nothing more serious for man, more to be dreaded, than death. 
Death is the summary and summation of all the evil of sin. 
The whole aim of the religion of the Bible is to undo the evil 
of death. If blood is life, then the shedding of blood, or death, 
inevitably will play not a minor, but the major part in that 
religion. 

Both Law and Gospel are contained in the concept of blood: 
Law, because the very sight of blood must always remind man 
that death, even his own death also, is his own and the world’s 
grimmest reality. As long as the curse of death hangs over him, 
he is cut off from God, doomed under the just wages of his sin. 
Hence the profound reverence for blood, as it is inculcated in 
the Law. Blood is never to be eaten. The hunter must pour out 
the blood of the animal he takes, pour it to the earth, and cover 


it with dust. Every sight of blood instills religious awe; for to 
Israel, blood, whether shed purposefully or accidentally, right- 
eously or unrighteously, on the altar or in the field or at home, 
always carries the message of the sin and death of man. 


But the blood also contains the most precious Gospel, as we 
see from these words of Leviticus 17: “The life of the flesh is in 
the blood; and I have given it to you upon the altar to make an 
atonement for your souls; for it is the blood that maketh an 
atonement for the soul.” “I have given it to you upon the altar,” 
says the Lord. This blood is the pledge of God’s covenant of 
grace with His people, a covenant which originates entirely in 
God’s love, a covenant which God “has given” and which man 
can only receive as a free gift. But if it is received as a free gift, 
then it is received by faith. Thus in the words “I have given it 
to you” lie hidden the two great New Testament concepts of 
justification: the sola gratia and the sola fide. “I have given it 
to you upon the altar to make an atonement for your souls, for 
it is the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul.’ The word 
“atonement” signifies a covering, a protection from wrath, and 
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thus salvation. We shall discuss it further in the next chapter. 
Here, however, notice particularly the word “soul.” We some- 
times forget that the primary meaning of the word “soul” is 
simply “life.” God says He gives the blood of animals on the 
altar as a covering for the life of men. That is, the animal sheds 
its blood and dies in order that men may not have to die, but 
may find victory over sin and death. Here lies the third great 
New Testament principle of justification, the Vicarious Atone- 
ment, life for life, blood for blood, death for death. 

But it all centers in blood. The covenant of blood is God’s 
gracious means of redeeming man from death and its curse. 
At the same time the blood of that covenant is God’s gracious 
means of proclaiming that redemption by word and by sign so 
that man may find its comfort, and believe it unto salvation. 


II 
THE BLOOD OF ATONEMENT 


In the Hebrew the word which we translate “atone” or “make 
an atonement” is kaphar. It is used 101 times in the Old Testa- 
ment. In only one single passage does it occur in its native sense, 
“to cover.” This is Gen.6:14, where Noah is commanded to 
“pitch,” or “cover,” the ark within and without with pitch. 
In all the other passages kaphar takes the religious and moral 
sense of covering over sin. The clearest definition is given by 
Scripture itself in Lev. 16:30: 

On that day shall the priest make an atonement for you [kaphar] 

to cleanse you, that ye may be clean from all your sins before 

the Lord. 


A number of other translations of the word, besides “make an 
atonement,” occur in the Authorized Version, and they help make 
its meaning clear. In Gen.32:30 Jacob says: “I will appease 
him {Esau} with the present.” In Deut.21:8 Moses appeals to 
God: “Be merciful, O Lord, unto Thy people Israel.” Prov. 16:14 
uses kaphar in the sense of “pacify” — “a wise man will pacify it 
{i.e., the wrath of a king}.” Other translations are “forgive,” 
“make reconciliation,” “pardon,” “purge,” “be cleansed.” 

In the vast majority of instances, however, the Hebrew kaphar 
is translated with the words “make an atonement.” About 75 pas- 
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sages, most of them in Leviticus and Numbers, express the idea 
that it is the blood of the sacrifice which makes atonement for 
the soul (i.e., the life) of man, sparing him death, which is the 
wages of his rebellion against God. Thus, for instance, Lev. 17:11: 
“It is the blood that maketh the atonement for your souls.” 

Three nouns derived from forms of kaphar might be mentioned 
in this connection. One is kapporeth, used in one sense only, to 
indicate what Luther calls the Gnadenstuhl, and what the A. V. 
translates as the “mercy seat” of the Ark of the Covenant. Inside 
the ark lie the condemning tables of God’s Law. Covering those 
tables is the kapporeth, literally, the “cover” of the box, but 
typically “covering” man’s transgression of the Law. For the 
kapporeth represents God’s atoning and forgiving mercy, which 
annuls man’s disobedience, his guilt, and his death. On the mercy 
seat, as we shall see, the priest sprinkles the blood of the atone- 
ment, the guarantee that death, which man has brought upon 
himself, is atoned vicariously by the death of the sacrificed animal. 
Carved on the ends of the kapporeth, with their wings stretching 
over it, are cherubim. We recall that cherubim were placed with 
a flaming sword at the entrance of Eden to guard the way to the 
tree of life, lest man eat and live forever. Thus the Ark represents 
again the twofold aspect of God’s covenant—on the one hand, 
Law, which uncompromisingly condemns sin and punishes it 
with death; on the other, Gospel, by which the God of all mercy 
finds in blood the price of atonement for man. 

The second noun derived from kaphar is kippurim, which 
might literally be translated “atonements.” It is used only eight 
times, and is the standard noun form for kaphar. Its most 
familiar use is in the phrase yom kippurim, the Day of Atonement. 

The third noun is kopher, usually translated “ransom.” We shall 
have occasion to refer to it in the next chapter, when we speak 
of the blood of redemption. 

Any discussion of the blood of atonement brings us imme- 
diately into the whole sacrificial system commanded by God to 
His people Israel. We need not discuss in detail the various types 
of sacrifice. A brief outline of the general mode of procedure in 
the offering of sacrifices is necessary, however. We can list 
seven steps: 
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1. The animal to be sacrificed is carefully selected. Thirty-nine 
passages indicate how important it is that the animal be perfect, 
without blemish. The most detailed list of requirements is that 
given in Lev. 22:18-25. 


2. The man who brings the sacrifice lays his hand on the head 
of the animal to signify that the animal dies vicariously for him 
(Lev. 1:4; 3:2, 8, 13; 4:4, 15, 24, 29). 

3. The animal is killed by cutting the throat. The blood is 
caught in a basin (Ex. 12:22; 24:6). 


4. Ceremonial use is made of the blood. Here there is wide 
variation, depending on the type and purpose of the sacrifice. 
The blood is sprinkled on the altar (Ex. 24:6; Lev. 1:5); smeared 
on the horns of the altar (Lev. 16:18); sprinkled on the vessels 
of the altar and of the Tabernacle (Lev. 16:16); poured out at 
the base of the altar (Lev.4:7). In consecrating the priests it is 
smeared on the tip of the right ear, on the thumb of the right: 
hand, on the great toe of the right foot (Lev.8:23,24); and 
sprinkled on the garments (Lev.8:30). A similar application of 


blood is required in the ceremony for cleansing a leper (Lev. 
14:14). Blood is sprinkled on the people (Ex.24:8). On the 
Day of Atonement it is sprinkled on and before the mercy seat 
of the Ark of the Covenant in the Holy of Holies (Lev. 16:14). 
In the Passover it is struck with hyssop on the doorposts and 
lintels of the houses (Ex. 12:7). 


). The animal is skinned, the fat and certain inside parts are 
removed, and the carcass is cut up according to a definite pattern 
(Lev. 1:6-17; 3:9-11). 

6. Then the procedure again varies widely, according to the 
type of sacrifice. There were three main types, each with variations. 
In the burnt offering (Leviticus 1) the entire animal was burned 
on the altar. In the case of trespass and sin offerings (Leviticus 
4—7) only the fat and inward parts were burned on the altar. 
The remainder was burned in the place of ashes outside the camp. 
In some cases the meat of the sin offering, or parts of it, was eaten 
by the priests. In other cases (for instance, when the offering was 
made for the priest’s sins or when the blood was used within the 
tabernacle) the sacrifice was entirely burned. In the case of peace 
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offerings (Lev. 3:7, 11-38), which were in effect spontaneous sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving and praise, the breast and right shoulder was 
eaten by the priests; the remainder of the flesh by the offerer and 
his family, with the restriction that only he could eat of it who 
was morally and ceremonially clean. The fat and inwards were 
burned on the altar. 

7. The ashes from the burnings on the altar were carried outside 
the camp to the place of ashes, where the sin offerings were burned 
(Lev. 4:12; 6:11). 

The entire pattern of sacrifice, with its significance, can be sum- 
marized from the ceremonials connected with the Day of Atone- 
ment, as presented in Leviticus 16. All the sacrifices prescribed in 
this chapter are, of course, additional to the morning and evening 
burnt offerings of lambs, offered daily throughout the year (Ex. 29: 
38-44) and for which the fire on the altar was never to go out 
(Lev. 6:12, 13). Five animals are involved in the sacrifices of the 
Day of Atonement. 

The first is a bullock, which Aaron, the high priest (or the 
high priests, his sons, after him, v.32), offers as a “sin offering, 
which is for himself,” thereby making “an atonement for himself 
and for his house (v.6).” Aaron takes a handful of incense, and 
a censer of burning coals into the Holy Place within the veil, and 
there puts the incense upon the fire, so that the cloud of smoke 
covers the Ark of the Covenant and the mercy seat. Then Aaron 
brings the blood of the bullock he has just killed and sprinkles it 
before and upon the mercy seat, seven times (vv. 11-14). The fat 
of the bullock is later burned on the altar (v.25), and the flesh is 
burned outside the camp (v.27). 

The second offering is a kid of the goats, a sin offering for the 
people (v.15). Two goats are selected originally, and it is de- 
termined by lot which shall be sacrificed and which shall be the 
scapegoat (v.8). The blood of the goat which is killed, like that 
of the bullock, is brought within the veil and sprinkled on and 
before the mercy seat. This sprinkling of blood makes an atone- 
ment for the holy place, which is profaned by the sins of the 
people of Israel (v.16). The blood of sprinkling also makes 
atonement for the Tabernacle and for the altar (vv. 16,19), which 
also need to be “cleansed and hallowed from the uncleanness of the 
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Children of Israel.” Blood both of the bullock and of this goat is 
smeared on the horns of the altar (v.18). The fat of the goat is 
burned later with that of the bullock on the altar, and its flesh 
outside the camp. 


The third animal involved in the ceremonies of the Day of 
Atonement is the scapegoat. Aaron lays both his hands upon the 
head of the live goat and confesses over him “all the iniquities of 
the Children of Israel and all their transgressions and all their sins, 
putting them upon the head of the goat,” and then sends the goat 
bearing all their iniquities into the wilderness (vv. 21,22). 


The last two animals are rams, offered now as burnt offerings, 
the first to make an atonement for Aaron himself and the second 
for the people (vv. 3,5,24). The full significance and application 
of the ceremonies of the yom kippurim is summarized in the last 
two verses of Leviticus 16: 

And he [the High Priest} shall make an atonement for the holy 

sanctuary, and he shall make an atonement for the Tabernacle of 

the congregation, and for the altar, and he shall make an atone- 
ment for the priests and for all the people of the congregation. 

And this shall be an everlasting statute unto you, to make an 

atonement for the children of Israel for all their sins once 

a year... 


It will readily be seen, even from this quick summary, that the 
conception of sacrifice as something man gives to God has no place 
whatever in Old Testament theology. To all heathen religions 
sacrifice means that man deprives himself of something or endures 
suffering in order to win the pity and favor of God. Thus heathen 
sacrifice becomes in effect man’s attempt to bribe God, or to put 
God in debt to Himself. That any such idea is an abomination to 
God is indicated in a passage like Rom. 11:35: 

Who hath first given to Him, and it shall be recompensed to 

him again? 


Or see the richly poetic passage Ps. 50:5-13, in which God reproves 
His people for imagining that in their sacrifices they are giving 
something to God — when, in reality, all that they can possibly 
give belongs to God already: 
Gather My saints together unto Me; those that have made a cov- 
enant with Me by sacrifice. .. . 
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Hear, O My people, and I will speak; O Israel, and I will testify 
against thee. I am God, even thy God. 

I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices or thy burnt offerings, 
to have been continually before Me. 

I will take no bullock out of thy house nor he-goats out of 
thy folds. 

For every beast of the forest is Mine, and the cattle upon a 
thousand hills. 

I know all the fowls of the mountains, and the wild beasts of 
the field are Mine. 

If I were hungry, I would not tell thee; for the world is Mine, 
and the fullness thereof. 

Will I eat the flesh of bulls or drink the blood of goats? (See 
also Deut. 10:14, 16, 17.) 


Yet even Israel, whenever they lost sight of the real significance 
of blood, inevitably drifted into this false heathen notion of 
sacrifice. And again, once their conception of sacrifice had thus 
degenerated into pious bribery of God, all true distinction between 
Jehovah and the gods of the nations, it will readily be seen, is 
lost — Jehovah is just another god. It matters not by what name 
God is called; yes, it is perfectly reasonable to sacrifice both to 
Baal in the high places and to Jehovah in the Temple. 


The Prophet Micah has a powerful passage (ch. 6:6, 7) showing 
the folly of any attempt of man to buy the favor of God with 
sacrifices: 


Wherewith shall I come before the Lord and bow myself before 
the high God? shall I come before Him with burnt offerings, 
with calves of a year old? 

Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 


This is an interesting list of the stages through which a man may 
go to still the voice of conscience and to win the favor of God. 
First he will come with burnt offerings. If this brings him no 
assurance of peace with God, he may offer greater gifts — thousands 
of rams, ten thousands of rivers of oil. If these do not satisfy, 
he may be driven to give God that which is most precious to man, 
the highest sacrifice a man can think of offering —and pity the 
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poor heathen who, in their desperate struggle to buy the favor of 
God, have been willing to offer it—the first-born son, the fruit 
of the body, for the sin of the soul. All these heathen attempts to 
quiet the conscience and to find peace with God are truly pathetic, 
the more so because they rest on the blasphemously false premise 
that the mercy of God is for sale and that man has the power to 
earn and to buy God’s favor. 

The spirit of sacrifice in the Old Testament Law has nothing in 
common with such heathen conceptions. Nowhere is the slightest 
impression created that man, in sacrificing to God, is giving God 
a gift. Rather, through the sacrifice, God gives His gifts to man. 
In the blood of the sacrifice God is showering on man the riches 
of forgiving grace. This is the significance of the word “atonement.” 
Again and again in Leviticus we find a sentence such as the follow- 
ing, summarizing the essence of sacrifice: “The priest shall make 
an atonement for him as concerning his sin, and it shall be for- 
given him” (Lev. 4:20, 26, 31, 35, etc.). In the sacrifice, man does 
not rise to God. Rather, God condescends to man. This great fact 
is emphasized in passages such as Lev. 1:4: 

And he {the man who brings a voluntary burnt sacrifice} shall put 

his hand upon the head of the burnt offering; and it shall be 

accepted for him to make atonement for him. 
Note the words “it shall be accepted for him.” God is in no sense 
obligated. The acceptance of the sacrifice is an act of pure grace, 
and man remains forever the debtor to God. Or recall again the 
key passage, Lev. 17:11: 

For the life of the flesh is in the blood; and I have given it to you 

upon the altar to make an atonement for your souls. 


The sacrifice is not man’s device to win the favor of God. It is 
God’s device to bring His grace and forgiveness to man; for, says 
God, “I have given it to you to make an atonement for your souls,” 
i.e., for the life you have forfeited by your sin. 

Thus it is perfectly consistent that God demands humility from 
His people. Never for a moment dare they think that they are 
better than other peoples, that they have deserved grace. In his last 
words to Israel, Moses goes out of his way to impress the im- 
portance of total, self-effacing humility before God, humility that 
gives Jehovah all glory. He says, for instance, in Deut. 7:6-8: 
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For thou art an holy people unto the Lord, thy God; the Lord, 
thy God, hath chosen thee to be a special people unto Himself, 
above all people that are upon the face of the earth. 

The Lord did not set His love upon you, nor choose you, because 

ye were more in number than any people; for ye were the fewest 

of all people: 

But because the Lord loved you {pure grace}, and because He 

would keep the oath which He had sworn unto your fathers [pure 

faithfulness}, hath the Lord brought you out. 
Or, again, Deut. 9:4-6: 

Speak not thou in thine heart after that the Lord, thy God, hath 

cast them out from before thee, saying: For my righteousness the 

Lord hath brought me in to possess this land... . 

Not for thy righteousness, or for the uprightness of thine heart, 

dost thou go to possess their land; but for the wickedness of these 

nations the Lord, thy God, doth drive them out from before thee 
and that He may perform the word which the Lord sware unto 
thy fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

Understand, therefore, that the Lord, thy God, giveth thee not this 

good land to possess it for thy righteousness; for thou art a stiff- 

necked people. 

Remember, and forget not, how thou provokedst the Lord, thy 

God, to wrath in the wilderness. .. . 

Ye have been rebellious against the Lord from the day that 

I knew you (v.24). 

As a matter of fact, every exhortation to fear the Lord, to love 
Him with all our heart, soul, and mind, to trust Him, to beware 
of forgetting Him— all this is an exhortation to give the Lord 
all glory and therefore to complete personal self-effacement and 
humility. 

Furthermore, God demands repentance and confession of sins 
in connection with the sacrifices His people offer. We have seen 
how Aaron confesses the sins of the people upon the scapegoat 
on the Day of Atonement. The man who sins and would bring 
a trespass offering for his atonement is required to “confess that 
he hath sinned in that thing” (Lev.5:5). If, when the people 
have entered the land which God will give them, they become 
proud and forget Him, then God will bitterly afflict them. But 
God promises in Lev. 26:40-42: 
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If they shall confess their iniquity and the iniquity of their 
fathers, with their trespass which they trespassed against Me, 
and that also they have walked contrary unto Me; 

And that I also have walked contrary unto them and have 
brought them into the land of their enemies; if then their 
uncircumcised hearts be humbled and they then accept of the 
punishment of their iniquity, 

Then will I remember My covenant. 


With this background we can readily summarize the frame 
of mind with which the Israelite must offer his sacrifice if it is 
to accomplish its purpose and bring a sweet-smelling savor to the 
nostrils of God. He comes in humility, as a condemned sinner, 
knowing that by his transgression and by the rebellion of his 
heart against God he deserves only punishment and death. In 
such humility he knows that there is no goodness in himself 
which he can offer to God by way of atonement for his guilt. 
He offers his sacrifice of blood, offers it in peace and joy, for he 
believes God’s promise that God will accept such a sacrifice as 
a token of the complete and final atonement for his sin. And so 
he goes to his house justified, victorious over the curse of sin and 
death; justified by the grace of God, through faith. True, faith is 
not directly mentioned in connection with the laws of sacrifice. 
The children of Israel at Sinai know no dogmatic formulation of 
the doctrine of faith. Yet faith exists powerfully in this whole 
scheme of atonement. The people are saved by faith even as we are. 
For faith, after all, is produced in the heart of man, not through 
the knowledge of its necessity, nor through intensive strivings to 
have it, but through simple contemplation of God’s Word and 
gracious promises. 

The importance of faith is underscored by the many passages in 
the Psalms and in the Prophets which depict the righteous indig- 
nation of God toward His people when sacrifices are performed, 
not in repentance and faith, but as a matter of religious routine — 
like the heathen sacrifices by which man seeks to bribe God into 
submission to himself. Thus: 

Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it. Thou delightest 

not in burnt offering. 
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The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise. .. . 

Then shalt Thou be pleased with the sacrifices of righteousness, 
with burnt offering and whole burnt offering; then shall they offer 
bullocks upon Thine altar. Ps.51:16-19. 


Here it is clear that the sacrifice is acceptable to God only when 
it is offered in a spirit of humility and repentance, or in that faith 
which, by way of the sacrifice, receives for its salvation God’s 
promise of forgiveness and atonement. This same thought is 
expressed in the Prophets. Thus Is. 66:2, 3: 
. to this man will I look, even to him that is poor and of 

a contrite spirit, and trembleth at My Word. 

He that killeth an ox is as if he slew a man; he that sacrifices 

a lamb, as if he cut off a dog’s neck; he that offereth an oblation, 

as if he offered swine’s blood; he that burneth incense, as if he 

blessed an idol... . 
So horribly are the God-ordained sacrifices perverted when they are 
offered in anything less than a spirit of contrition, humility, and 
faith in God’s Word and promises. Or again, Hos. 6:6: 

I desired mercy and not sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more 

than burnt offerings. (See also Is. 1:11 ff.; Jer.6:20; 7:21-23; 

Hos. 8:13.) 


It might be well to note at this point, however, that for all their 
indignation against the unregenerate coldness in which Israel brings 
its offerings, the Prophets have no intention of rejecting the sacri- 
ficial covenant as such. That the inward meaning of sacrifice has 
not been changed since the days of Moses and Aaron is indicated 
in passages such as the following: 


For in Mine holy mountain . . . will I require your offerings, and 
the first fruits of your oblations, with all your holy things. I will 
accept you with your sweet savor. . . . Ezek. 20:40, 41. 

... the priests shall make your burnt offerings upon the altar, and 
your peace offerings; and I will accept you, saith the Lord God.” 
Ezek. 43:27. (See also Jer.33:11,18; Zech. 14:24; Mal. 3:3, 4.) 


One further thought in connection with the Blood of Atonement 
as we find it in the Old Testament sacrifices. The blood of animals 
has no intrinsic value to atone for the sin and death of man. In the 
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final analysis, the blood of the animal is far too cheap to serve as 
a real substitute for the blood of man. Thus Heb. 10:4: “It is not 
possible for the blood of bulls and of goats to take away sins.” 
This fact is recognized also, indirectly, in the Old Testament. The 
scapegoat of the Day of Atonement does not shed its blood in death; 
and yet it is clearly stated (Lev. 16:10,21,22) that the priest 
makes an atonement with the scapegoat also for the sins of the 
people. Furthermore, it is interesting to examine the scale of 
trespass offerings which are acceptable to God, as outlined in 
Lev. 5:6-13. First a female lamb or kid of the goats is required. 
But if the man is not able to bring a lamb, then he may bring two 
turtledoves, or two young pigeons. But if he is not able to bring 
even these, he shall bring the tenth part of an ephah of fine flour 
for a sin offering. This shall then be burned by fire on the altar, 
and by this the priest shall make an atonement for his sin, and 
it shall be forgiven him. It is evident, then, that God is not bound 
by the covenant which He makes with man in the blood of animals. 
He can set it aside. He can atone for man’s sin without blood, 
as in the case of the scapegoat or in the case of the offering of fine 
flour. Clearly, the blood does not save by its own merit. It is not 
really the price of the sin of man. Rather the blood is the sign, or 
token of God’s covenant, as it is directly termed in the institution 
of the Passover (Ex. 12:13; cf. Ch. V), and indirectly in connection 
with circumcision (Gen. 17:11; cf. Ch.IV). The Old Testament 
sacrifices are thus similar to the Sacraments of the New Testament. 
Even as Luther asks, “How can water do such great things?” 
so we might also ask here, “How can the blood of animals do 
such great things?” And the answer would be much the same as 
Luther’s answer: “It is not the blood, indeed, that does them, but 
the Word of God, His command and promise, which is in and with 
the blood, and faith which trusts such Word of God in the blood.” 
Yet this, too, must be added. Just as the promises which God 
attaches to Baptism and to the Lord’s Supper rest directly on the 
price which He has paid for the sin of man in Jesus Christ, His 
Son, so also the promises which God in the Old Testament attaches 
to the sacrifices of His people rest directly on the wonderful truth 
that God Himself, in the fullness of time, will offer for man the 
only sacrifice in all existence which literally and intrinsically is 
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more precious than man and which literally and intrinsically can be 
man’s substitute in death and in all that death implies. That sacri- 
fice is God Himself, in the person of His only-begotten Son. 

This blessed truth brings us to the blood of atonement as we 
find it in the New Testament. It is worthy of note that the word 
“atonement,” though very common in the Old Testament as the 
A.V. translation for kaphar, is used only once in the New Testa- 
ment, and there as a translation of the Greek katallagee in Rom. 
5:11: “. .. by whom {Christ} we have now received the atone- 
ment.” In all other instances where £atalasso and its noun form, 
katallagee, are used in the New Testament, they are rendered in 
English by “reconcile” or “reconciliation.” There is no harm in 
this inconsistency, of course, since the English words “reconciliation” 
and “atonement” (i.e., at-one-ment) are synonyms. The incon- 
sistency is found also in the Old Testament, A. V., where “recon- 
cile” occurs seven times as an alternate translation for kaphar 
(usually rendered, “make an atonement”). 

More important for our purpose is to see how the Hebrew kaphar 
is rendered in the Septuagint, for it is the Septuagint which com- 
monly sets the precedent according to which Old Testament 
concepts find their rendition in the Greek of the New Testament. 
The LXX renders kaphar consistently by the verb exilaskomai, 
“to appease, conciliate, be merciful.” This particular form, how- 
ever, does not occur at all in the New Testament. There we find 
only hilaskomai, without the prefix ex. Even this occurs only twice. 
One passage is the plea of the publican in the Temple, “God, be 
merciful (bilastheeti) to me, a sinner” (Luke 18:13). The other is 
Heb. 2:17: “It behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren, 
that He might be a merciful and faithful High Priest . . . to make 
reconciliation for (eis to hilaskesthai) the sins of the people.” 
The noun form Ailasmos occurs twice in First John: “He is the 
Propitiation for our sins” (2:2); and “God hath sent His Son to 
be the Propitiation for our sins” (4:10). A second noun derivative 
is hilasteerion. This is the word used consistently in the LXX to 
translate kapporeth, or “mercy seat.” It occurs in this same sense 
in Heb.9:5. The one other place it is used in the New Testament 
is Rom. 3:25, where the A.V. renders it like hilasmos, “propitia- 
tion” — “. .. whom God hath set forth to be a Propitiation through 
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faith in His blood.” Since the word is used so little in the New 
Testament, it will probably never be decisively settled whether 
hilasteerion in this passage is properly rendered as “propitiation,” 
or whether it ought to be translated “mercy seat.” The latter makes 
good sense when we know the significance of the kapporeth in the 
Old Testament. Just as the mercy seat covers the Law and the 
wrath of God, so does Christ. Just as it has this power because 
it is sprinkled with the blood of the sacrifice, so Christ shields us 
from God’s wrath by being sprinkled, as it were, with the blood 
of His own sacrifice of Himself. Just as the Jews were to believe 
that the wrath of God was appeased by this sprinkling of blood, 
so we are to have such faith in the blood of Christ. Finally, just 
as the mercy seat symbolized the very real, local presence of God 
among His people (Ex.25:22; Lev.16:2), so in the person of 
Christ God is truly and actually present among men. Thus it is 
perhaps the very intent of Paul that we should translate his words, 
“God hath set forth Christ to be the Mercy Seat, through faith in 
His blood.” 


In any case, whatever the word is by which the atonement idea 


is conveyed from the Old Testament to the New, this much is clear 
and unmistakable— atonement in the New Testament is always 
attached to Christ; more specifically, to the blood of Christ, who 
offers up Himself for sin. In Christ the whole Old Testament 
concept of the blood which makes atonement for the soul of man 
comes to its perfect climax and fulfillment. This thought is the 
heart of the New Testament Gospel, and it occurs literally dozens 
of times. Notice in these samples the constant reference to the 
blood, i.e., the death of Christ, His sacrifice of Himself: 

Rom. 3:25: Whom God hath set forth to be a Propitiation 

through faith in His blood. 

Rom. 5:9: Being now justified by His blood, we shall be saved 

from wrath through Him. 

Rom. 5:10: We were reconciled to God by the death of His Son. 

Rom. 5:11: By him [Christ] we have now received the atonement. 

2 Cor. 5:19: God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 

Himself. 


2 Cor. 5:21: He hath made Him to be sim for us. (Note: 
Hamartia is the regular LXX translation of the Hebrew chattath, 
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meaning either “sin” or “sin offering.” Here the meaning may 
well be “sin offering.” ) 

Gal. 1:4: Who gave Himself for our sins. 

Eph. 2:13: Ye who were far off were made nigh by the blood 
of Christ. 

Eph.5:2: Christ . . . hath given Himself for us an offering and 
a sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savor. 

Col. 1:20: It pleased the Father . . . having made peace through 
the blood of His cross, by Him to reconcile all things unto Himself. 
1 Peter 1:2: .. . sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ. 

1 John 1:7: The blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us from 
all sin. (Recall Lev. 16:30: “For on that day shall the priest make 
an atonement for you, to cleanse you, that ye may be clean from 
all your sins before the Lord.” ) 

1 John 5:6: This is He that came by water and blood... . 

Rev. 1:5: .. . to Him that loved us and washed us from our sins 
in His own blood. 

Rev. 7:14: These are they which . . . have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 


John 1:29: Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world. 


No Jew, with his background in the sacrifices and terminology of 
the Old Testament, would have any doubt whatever as to the 
meaning and significance of these references. All point to Christ 
as the Fulfillment of all the promises of God, given in the blood 
of the Old Testament. Christ Jesus is the final Sacrifice, the End 
of all sacrifices. The vicarious atonement, the substitutionary death 
for the death of man, is found in Him alone. His blood is no 
longer a symbol or a token of the covenant of grace. His death is 
that covenant. Man is the crown of creation. Therefore in all 
creation there can be found no substitute precious enough to die 
his death and endure his hell for him. From beyond creation God 
the Creator Himself steps into the picture and in the person of His 
Son becomes a sacrifice of such glorious and intrinsic worth as can 
fully and fittingly atone for all the sin of all the world of all time. 

The most powerful development of this central thought is found 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. We cannot here make an exegetical 
study of this wonderful Epistle. There are, however, five major 
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thoughts related to the covenant of blood, and particularly the 
blood of atonement, which I should like to point out briefly. 

1. The writer of Hebrews recognizes, as does the entire Bible, 
that the great, universal problem of man is the problem of sin and 
death. After glorifying the deity of Christ in the first chapter, 
he turns in chapter 2 to His humanity. In the 14th and 15th 
verses the writer defines the basic necessity of that humanity in 
these words: 

Forasmuch, then, as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 

He also Himself likewise took part of the same, that through death 

He might destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the 

devil, and deliver them who through fear of death were all their 

lifetime subject to bondage. 


The curse of God against sin cannot be abrogated. The curse of 
death must be borne in full. It is to bear that curse for man that 
Christ, the Son of God, assumes human flesh. But, above all, note 
the emphasis on death as the most fearful problem of human 
existence. All of life becomes useless and fruitless if man must die. 


Death is the fearful taskmaster, making life itself bondage and 
slavery. Freedom from death, victory over death — that is the great 
and universal need of man. 


2. The writer of this Epistle recognizes that victory over death 
cannot be achieved except through death. God’s covenant of grace, 
by its very nature and purpose, requires death, that is, the shedding 
of blood. This thought, already expressed in the passage quoted 
above, is developed in Heb. 9:16-22: 

Where a testament is, there must also of necessity be the death 

of the testator. For a testament is of force after men are dead; 

otherwise it is of no strength at all while the testator liveth. 


Out of the very word “testament” the writer deduces that death 
is necessary. The very fact that God, the Testator, makes a “will,” 
or “testament,” with man, is a clear indication of the necessity of 
death — yes, even that God, the Testator, expects to die, to bring 
the Testament into living reality for men. It should be noted that 
this application of the word “testament,” while inherent in the 
Greek diatheekee, is not directly associated with the Hebrew word 
berith. Nevertheless, it serves strikingly to illustrate the necessity 
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of death — which fact the writer now proceeds to prove directly 

from the Old Testament Scriptures (especially Exodus 24): 
Whereupon neither the first testament was dedicated without 
blood. For when Moses had spoken every precept to all the people 
according to the Law, he took the blood of calves and of goats, 
with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, and sprinkled both the 
book and all the people, saying: This is the blood of the testament 
which God hath enjoined unto you. Moreover, he sprinkled with 
blood both the Tabernacle and all the vessels of the ministry. 
And almost all things are by the Law purged with blood, and 
without shedding of blood is no remission. 


The reference in the last verse to “purging” and “remission” by 
blood recognizes again that it is the sin of man which brings about 
his death and that victory over death comes with remission of sin. 
Yet such remission, as demonstrated by the entire Old Testament 
Ceremonial Law, is possible only through the shedding of blood, 
that is, through death. 

3. The writer makes it clear that the blood of animals in the 
Old Testament has no intrinsic value to free man from sin and 


death. It is only a sign, pointing to the sacrifice of Christ. Yes, 
even the sins committed under the Old Covenant are effectually 
and really purged, not by the blood of animal sacrifices, but by 
the blood of Christ. Thus Heb. 9:13-15: 


For if the blood of bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer 
sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh 
{i.e., of earthly garments, vessels, etc.], how much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered Himself 
without spot to God, purge your conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God? For this cause He is the Mediator of the 
New Testament, that by means of death for the redemption of 
the transgressions that were under the fust Testament, they which 
are called might receive the promise of eternal [deathless} 
inheritance. 


Thus when the Old Testament saints escaped the wrath of God 
over their sins, it was not because God weakly closed His eyes and 
went back on His own divine Law. Rather they could be forgiven 
by a righteous God, in view of the blood propitiation of Christ, 
the perfect sacrifice to come. This is the marvel of the God who 
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remains just and yet is the Justifier of him who believes in Jesus 
(Rom. 3:26). 


The inadequacy of Old Testament sacrifices is stressed also in 
Heb. 10: 1-4: 


For the Law, having a shadow of good things to come, and not the 
very image of the things, can never with those sacrifices which 
they offered year by year continually make the comers thereunto 
perfect. For then would they not have ceased to be offered, 
because that the worshipers, once purged, should have had no 
more conscience of sins? But in those sacrifices there is a remem- 
brance again made of sins every year. For it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats should take away sins. 


4, Jesus Christ, by His sacrifice of Himself, is the End of all 
animal sacrifices. He is Himself holy, separate from sinners, with- 
out blemish or spot. Therefore He needs not, like the Old Testa- 
ment high priest, first to make an offering for Himself. Being 
without sin, He is not subject to death and therefore needs no one 
to die for Him. Yet He, the sinless Son of God, offers Himself 
willingly into death, once, and for all men of all time. Thereafter 
no other sacrifice, no more blood, is needed. For the price of the 
sin of the world has been paid actually and in full to the end of 
the world. Thus Heb. 7:26, 27: 

Such an high priest became us who is holy, harmless, undefiled, 

separate from sinners, and made higher than the heavens: who 

needeth not daily, as those high priests, to offer up sacrifice, first 
for His own sins and then for the people’s; for this He did once, 
when He offered up Himself. 


The same thought is expressed in 9:25-28: 


Nor yet that He should offer Himself often, as the high priest 
entereth into the Holy Place every year with the blood of others; 
for then must He often have suffered since the foundation of the 
world; but now once in the end of the world hath he appeared to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. And as it is appointed 
unto men once to die, but after this the judgment, so Christ was 
once offered to bear the sins of many. 


See also chapter 10:10, 12, 14: 


. . we are sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all.... This Man, after he had offered one sacrifice 
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for sins forever, sat down on the right hand of God. . . . For by 

one offering He hath perfected forever them that are sanctified. 

5. The writer to the Hebrews points out that the very nature 
of such a vicarious atonement by the blood of Christ for our sins 
requires that we believe it, that we receive it by faith. Thus note 
the following scattered references from the tenth chapter: 

Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the Holiest by 

the blood of Jesus . . . let us draw near with a true heart, in full 

assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil con- 

science and our bodies washed with pure water. 

Let us hold fast the profession of our faith without wavering 

(for faithful is He that promised:) ... (vv. 19,22,23). 

Now, the just shall live by faith ... but we... are of them which 

believe to the saving of the soul (vv. 38, 39). 


Since the atonement of man has cost so precious a price, the stern 
warning is also in place that it is not to be despised: 
He that despised Moses’ Law died without mercy under two or 
three witnesses. Of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall 
he be thought worthy who hath trodden underfoot the Son of God 


and hath counted the blood of the covenant wherewith he was 
sanctified an unholy thing and hath done despite unto the Spirit 
of grace? (Vv. 28, 29.) 

It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God (v.31). 


So much for the Atonement. The blood of atonement is the 
blood of the covenant of a gracious God. In the Old Testament 
it is the blood which God has given to man upon the altar to make 
an atonement for his soul (Lev.17:11). In the New Testament 
it is the blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, which cleanses us from 
all sin (1 John 1:7). Yet essentially there is but one covenant, 
one testament, one way of salvation. Its origin is the pure, unde- 
served grace of God to sinful man. Its price is blood. Under the 
old covenant the price is the token blood of animals. It is like 
paper money — paper money has no value in itself; yet it has real 
purchasing power nevertheless because there is gold behind it in 
Fort Knox and because the word of the government supports it. 
Behind the sacrifice of animals and the giving to these sacrifices 
the power of atonement stands the Word of God, offering to man 
the blood of Christ, itself eternally precious, His death eternally 
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able to deliver all men from the power of death, because He is 
the Son of God. Finally, the one way of salvation in the Bible 
asks for nothing more than simple, trusting, repentant faith. 

Salvation by grace, for the blood’s sake, through faith. This is 
the salvation of Noah and the antediluvian patriarchs before him; 
of Abraham, of Moses, of David, of Paul, of each of us. This is 
the one true religion of all time. 


New Orleans, La. (To be concluded) 





The Finite-Infinite God 
of Edgar Sheffield Brightman 


By ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


MONG the noteworthy deaths of last year was that of Edgar 
Sheffield Brightman, from 1919 to his death Borden 
Parker Bowne Professor of Philosophy at Boston Univer- 
sity, who died at the age of 68 on February 25, 1953. Born in 
1884 and educated at Brown, Boston, Berlin, and Marburg Uni- 
versities, he exerted great influence both on American Protestant 
theology and on American philosophy. As a philosopher he was 
one of the most articulate exponents of Personalism. In the field 
of religion, he will be remembered for having popularized among 
American Protestant theologians and clergymen the concept of 
a finite God, that is, “a god whose power is limited by realities 
which he did not create.” ? 

Ever since 1880, and especially during the past quarter century, 
the doctrine of a finite —or finite-infinite——God has become in- 
creasingly fashionable in Protestant theological circles as well as 
among theistic philosophers. It is explicit not only in the philosophy 
of Brightman, but in varying degrees also in the philosophies, to 
cite only some of many, of James Ward, F. R. Tennant,” and Alfred 
North Whitehead, all of which posit a finite or a merely imma- 
nent God;* of William Pepperell Montague,” Radoslav A. Tsanoff,° 
Francis Herbert Bradley,’ Henri Bergson,® and Peter Anthony Ber- 
tocci.? It dominates much liberal Protestant theological thinking. 
Its influence manifests itself, for instance, in W. R. Matthews ?° 
and others who reject divine impassibility; in Edward Scribner 
Ames’ temporalistic theism," and in Charles Hartshorne’s pan- 
psychistic panentheism.’* 


Others whom Brightman himself claimed on behalf of the doc- 
trine of a finite God are Paul Elmer More, Raphael Demos, Georgia 
Harkness, Hastings Rashdall, Nicholas Berdyaev, Paul Tillich, Wil- 
liam Kelly Wright, John Bennett, Robert L. Calhoun (who speaks 
of “rigidities” within God), Henry Nelson Wieman (with his im- 
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personal naturalistic conception of God), and Vergilius Ferm. 
Brightman also finds support for a temporalist God in the tradi- 
tional theist Franz Brentano, who suggested that the imperfection 
of the world is a token of a God whose works are becoming infi- 
nitely more perfect.’* “This,” says Brightman, “points to a God 
who is in some sense actually developing and growing.” He also 
notes that John M. E. McTaggart— while rejecting a Creator, 
because this postulates the reality of time, which McTaggart de- 
nied — held that a finite God is logically preferable to an in- 
finite one.1* 
I 


It is useful, in view both of Brightman’s influence and of Bright- 
man’s death, to inquire in some detail into his concept of a finite- 
infinite God as the Controller of The Given. 

In the minds of its exponents the doctrine of a finite God is 
a kind of theodicy, a defense and a vindication of His goodness. 
Brightman himself was a devout Methodist, a regular worshiper 
at divine service, and a philosopher whose sensitive nature was 
appalled by the tragedy of the world. “So, it would seem, he 
sought to absolve the Deity from responsibility by demoting him 
from some of his own powers.” In A Philosophy of Religion, 
Brightman himself sets forth the utility of his hypothesis under 
five heads:*¢ 

First, he declares, it does not need to derive any of its basic 
evidence from our ignorance. All that it asserts is based on an inter- 
pretation of actual experience. We do not need to wait for the 
fuller light of immortality to make clear what we do not now 
know. The voluntas Dei does not have to be the asylum igno- 
rantiae. 

Second, Brightman affirms, the surd (that is, superfluous) evils 
are not ascribed to the will of God. Historically, the doctrine of 
a finite God has usually been born out of the consideration of the 
problem of evil. Our human experience includes not only God’s 
goodness, but also “alcohol and syphilis, insanity and arterio- 
sclerosis, or their equivalents.” We have the choice of following 
Schopenhauer and believing God “either must have an element of 
malice in his nature and be possessed by a devil, or else he must 
be suffering from some harsh necessities of existence which he did 
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not create.” According to Brightman, “traditional theism exalts the 
omnipotence of God but obscures his moral perfection by leaving 
it in an unintelligible relation to the evils of existence.” The 
doctrine of a finite God “exalts God’s moral perfection, denies 
his omnipotence, but ascribes to him sufficient power to solve all 
problems and to bring good out of all evil.” This supplies “a more 
intelligible faith” and enables us “to feel a profounder religious 
satisfaction” than we could under the old view.’ The “truly futile 
and purposeless evils of existence” are “God’s suffering as well as 
ours.” 78 

Third, according to Brightman, the eternal distinction between 
what is good and evil is maintained. We do not have to take the 
difficult position of absolute theism that all apparent evil is real 
good, with its corollary danger of producing complete skepticism 
about values. 

Fourth, Brightman described his hypothesis as an inspiring 
challenge to eternal co-operative moral endeavor. God’s will is 
“an eternal, but suffering and limited, will for good, which has 
never yet been broken by the struggle, but has moved on in loyalty 
to reason and the eternal ideals of right. God is strong, but tragic; 
suffers, but conquers; meets obstacles, but controls himself and 
them. Worship of such a God includes a sharing of his task and 
of his unfailing purpose, as well as of his suffering.” '® Since reli- 
gious experience is basically “a faith that religious communion 4s 
taking place” (italics not original), and “persons who believe that 
God is finite are in no way precluded from such communion or 
co-operation with God,” it is perfectly possible not only for a be- 
liever in a finite God to enjoy religious experience but also for 
“the very limitation on God’s power . . . to increase our reverence 
for his goodness.” *° On this point there is some contact between 
believers in a finite God and those pragmatists who feel that the 
orthodox view of God (as altogether immutable, absolute, wholly 
independent, and utterly incapable of receiving any good from His 
creatures) actually betrayed the religious values this view sought 
to embody. 

Fifth, Brightman pointed out, finitism is empirical. Religious 
experience leads to a finite God because “no possible experience 
could reveal unlimited and absolute power.” *! We can best account 
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for the structure of our own experience, “which in the end is the 
sole touchstone of truth,” by the hypothesis that “God too is an 
experient, whose action is limited by the content and by the possi- 
bilities of subsistence which he finds within himself as experient.” *° 
(Brightman defined an “experient” — the term is James Ward’s — 
as “any actual complex of awareness felt as a whole”; it is a unity 
within itself by virtue of “its unique togetherness or its self- 
identity.” Experients range from “the lowest and simplest forms 
of animal and perhaps of vegetable life” through persons to “the 
supreme experient, God.” Selves, that is, unified wholes of mo- 
mentary experients, and persons, that is, selves capable of evalu- 
ating their valuations, emerge by self-identifying memory-linkages 
which unify momentary experients with previous experients into 
a larger whole. Experience includes content, form, and activity. 
Since “God is the supreme experient, his content would include 
awareness of all qualities in the universe; his form would include 
all possible relations; and his activity would select from among the 
qualities those of ideal value and would direct the cosmic process 
toward their realization.”)** This empirical value of finitism, 
Brightman argued, reflects the sources of the idea of a finite God 
in the course of the last three generations: The awareness of the 
suffering and waste in the prehuman and human struggle for 
survival; a keen sense of the problem of suffering in and of man; 
the development of modern physics, with the unpredictable be- 
havior of quanta and the discovery of Heisenberg’s “principle of 
indeterminacy”; a heightened religious sensitivity to the goodness 
of God; and an increasing confidence in empirical as against 
a priori methods,”* 

To the foregoing five Brightman added a sixth value; finitism 
is the only logical alternative to a narrow naturalism and atheism. 
One can accept the telic facts of experience and relegate the 
dystelic facts into outer darkness; this is what they charge tradi- 
tional theology with having done. “A more coherent view will 
either eliminate God entirely or will recognize the fact of complex 
structure and struggle within God. But when God is eliminated, 
he soon reappears in some other form, Superman or Proletariat. 
Empirical thinking may well find a finite God to be the most 
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comprehensive hypothesis for the interpretation of all the facts.” *° 
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II 


The doctrine of a finite God is new neither in the history of 
religion nor in the history of philosophy. While Brightman went 
too far in saying that all primitive gods were finite, certainly the 
problem is as old as polytheism,?* and Zoroastrianism’s Ahura- 
Mazda was limited by the existence of Ahriman. 

In the history of philosophy Brightman traced the concept of 
a finite God back to the Philebus and Timaeus of Plato, who 
“preserves the goodness of God at the cost of metaphysical co- 
herence,” and who “seems to have believed that axiological co- 
herence was more important than cosmological coherence.” * 
A personal friend, co-religionist, and fellow-philosopher of Bright- 
man, Cornelius Krusé, declares: “A close study of Plato, especially 
Plato’s Timaeus, sheds, I believe, much light on Brightman’s valiant 
attempt to find a solution for the problem of evil. Brightman went 
a step beyond St. Thomas’ attribution of the Platonic Ideas to the 
mind of God: he placed the Platonic Swrd confronting the 
demiurge in Plato’s Timaeus also within the person of God him- 
self. In fact, both the Ideas and the Surd, not too successfully 
harmonized, it must be admitted, constitute the coeternal ‘passive 
given’ factors within God, which his will did not create, but with 
which, like a creative artist, recognizing both their responsiveness 
and their recalcitrance, he must and does work.” 7° 

Epicurus, despite his disclaimers, also had a finite God who 
was “morally neutral.” °° 

Brightman found that among early Christian heretics Marcion 
and Mani had finite gods, while Jakob Boehme, the seventeenth 
century mystic, affirmed a “bitter torment,” a “fire of anger,” 
a “struggle within God.” Brightman described some of the articles 
in Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et critique (1697) as 
finitistic. 

Of David Hume, Brightman said that his “exclusively analytic 
method blinded him to a synoptic view,” but that he came close 
to affirming the logical necessity for a finite God. 

It is true that in an obiter dictum Hume did speak of a God 
“perfect in his finite capacity,” but he does not develop the idea. 
He also made Cleanthes say: 

I scruple not to allow that I have been apt to suspect the frequent 
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repetition of the word infinite, which we meet with in all theolog- 
ical writers, to savor more of panegyric than of philosophy, and 
that any purposes of reasoning, and even of religion, would be 
better served were we to rest contented with more accurate and 
more moderate expressions. The terms, admirable, excellent, super- 
latively great, wise and holy, these sufficiently fill the imaginations 
of men; and anything beyond, besides that it leads into absurdities, 
has no influence on the affections or sentiments. ... If we abandon 
all human analogy ... I am afraid we abandon all religion, and 
retain no conception of the great object of our adoration. If we 
preserve human analogy, we must forever find it impossible to 
reconcile any mixture of evil in the universe with infinite attri- 
butes; much less, can we ever prove the latter from the former. 
But supposing the Author of Nature to be finitely perfect, though 
far exceeding mankind, a satisfactory account may then be given 
of natural and moral evil, and every untoward phenomenon be 
explained and adjusted.*° 


Hume stood in a tradition of logicometaphysical skepticism that 
had been arguing the issues here involved as far back as Carneades 
of Cyrene in the second century before Our Lord.** 

Brightman further pointed out that Samuel Clarke in A Demon- 
stration of the Being and Attribution of God (1705) and Im- 
manuel Kant in his Kritik der reinen Vernunft held that teleology 
cannot prove an infinite and perfect cause of the world. Instead 
of proceeding to the doctrine of a finite God toward which Kant 
admitted that the evidence pointed, however, they discredited the 
teleological proof, according to Brightman, because theistic abso- 
lutism, in view of the ontological argument, had too firm an 
a priori grip on their minds. He declared that what Kant called 
the physico-theological argument for God’s existence is more 
satisfactory than the ontological or cosmological arguments. 

Its failure to demonstrate the omnipotent God of the ontological 

argument, instead of being a defect, as has been supposed, may 

be a revealing insight into the truth that divine value is not un- 
limited in power, but has to contend against a cosmic drag.*” 


According to Brightman, the Hegelian dialectic — Brightman 
here admittedly went beyond Hegel himself — “points to antith- 
eses, negativities and conflicts within God.” Brightman further 
quoted Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling as talking about die 
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goettliche Unvernunft and der goettliche Unwille. He also quoted 
John Stuart Mill that “it is not too much to say that every indication 
of Design in the Kosmos is so much evidence against the Omnipo- 
tence of the Designer.” ** Brightman likewise recalled F. C. S. 
Schiller’s assertion that a finite god “may be proved.” ** William 
James (who may have been influenced by John Stuart Mill) ad- 
mittedly exerted a strong influence on Brightman. The latter made 
much of a statement by James in which he underlines the fact 
that “something permanently drastic and bitter always remains at 
the bottom of (life’s) cup.” *° But James, Brightman observed, was 
not interested in “defining precisely the nature of the God who is 
capable of improving” the human situation. He has failed to think 
through the meaning of the idea of God to which he commits 
himself; it “is an intuition rather than an explanation.” 
Brightman might— but seems not to—have quoted an even 
more emphatic declaration of James in his Hibbert Lectures for 
1909: 
The drift of all the evidence we have seems to me to sweep us 
very strongly towards the belief in some sort of superhuman life 
with which we may, unknown to ourselves, be co-conscious. . . . 
The outlines of the superhuman consciousness thus made prob- 
ably must remain, however, very vague. . . . Only one thing is 
certain, and that is the result of our criticism of the absolute: 
the only way to escape from the paradoxes and perplexities that 
a consistently thought-out monistic universe suffers from as from 
a species of auto-intoxication . . . is to be frankly pluralistic and 
assume that the superhuman consciousness, however vast it may be, 
has itself an external environment, and consequently is finite. . . . 
The line of least resistance, then, as it seems to me, both in the- 
ology and in philosophy, is to accept, along with the superhuman 
consciousness, the notion that it is not all-embracing, the notion in 
other words, that there is a God, but that he is finite, either in 
power or in knowledge, or in both at once. These, I need hardly 
tell you, are terms in which common men have usually carried on 
their active commerce with God; and the monistic perfections that 
make the notion of him so paradoxical practically and morally are 
the colder additions of remote professional minds operating in 
distans upon conceptual substitutes for him alone.*® 


From S. S. Laurie, who recognized “superfluous evil,” Brightman 
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took a description of God that he quotes over and over again, 
as “a spirit in difficulty.”** He also admitted to having been 
influenced strongly by Henri Bergson’s conception of time as durée 
réelle rather than physical space-time and — indirectly but 
markedly —by Edmund Noble’s Purposive Evolution.** Bright- 
man was also aware of the finite god theory of H. G. Wells in his 
book God the Invisible King (1917), but Wells is said to have 
retracted it later; in any case he defines it so vaguely as to be 
philosophically valueless.* 

Against this total background Brightman proposed his doctrine 
of a finite God in The Problem of God in 1930. In 1931 The 
Finding of God came out, in 1934 Personality and Religion (where 
the doctrine is restated in Lecture III), and in 1940 A Philosophy 
of Religion.*° 

We may point out here that some of Brightman’s conclusions 
were anticipated by Gustav Theodor Fechner (1801—1887), 
a modern panentheist, who, while professing not to deny the 
omnipotence of God, said: “I would rather take His omnipotence 
to mean that He can do everything that He wills, and that every- 
thing that He wills is good. ... I seek the cause of that which 
is not good in the world outside of God’s will, although not out- 
side of God, since I rather see therein the cause against which 
the might and activity of His higher will opposes itself.” ** 

Another adumbration of Brightman’s position is the “quasi- 
human” God of the later John Fiske.** 

We might also refer to the assertions of Ludwig Paul Feuerbach 
on the necessity of creation for omnipotence to realize and prove 
itself. “God as God, that is, as a being not finite, not human, not 
materially conditioned, not phenomenal, is only an object of 
thought. ... Is God almighty without creation? No! Omnipotence 
first realizes, proves itself in creation. ... What is omnipotence, 
what all other divine attributes, if man does not exist? Man is 
nothing without God; but also, God is nothing without man; for 
only in man is God an object as God; only in man is he God.” * 

More recent are Charles Sander Peirce’s musings that God is 
omniscient “in a vague sense” and omnipotent “vaguely speaking.” 
With reference to God’s omniscience Peirce says that he does “not 
see why we may not assume that He refrains from knowing 
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much.” With reference to God’s omnipotence he observes that 
Leibnitz held “that this is the best of ‘all possible’ worlds. That 
seems to imply some limitation upon Omnipotence. Unless others 
were created, too, it would seem that, all things considered, this 
universe was the only possible one.” Such questions, however, 
Peirce dismisses as “gabble.” ** 

III 


It must be kept in mind that Brightman’s doctrine of a finite- 
infinite God is a philosophical rather than a theological doctrine, 
in the sense that it deliberately refuses to operate with authoritative 
revelation and restricts itself resolutely to experimental data. In 
the opinion of at least one historian of American philosophy, 
Brightman “has subordinated his theism and his defense of belief 
in a ‘finite God’ to a generalized axiology or metaphysics of 
value.” *° 

Brightman is an empiricist and a rationalist. “The belief in an 
objectively real, value-seeking God” is not an a priori metaphysical 
truth, but “there is an empirical basis for the hypothesis that such 
a God is real, and that the basis for theism is empirically more 
ample and rationally more coherent than that for solipsism and 
naturalism” (italics not original) .*° 

In essence, Brightman is confessedly engaged in an intellectual 
making of God in the expanded image of man. 

All that we can think or imagine about God is based on our ex- 

perience, and there is no definite reason for supposing that any of 

God’s unknown attributes are anything other than forms of con- 

scious experience. . . .If the structure of God’s experience . 

bears any analogy to man’s, . . . his creative will would always 

act under the conditions which are presented by the passive factors 
in his experience, namely, the given unchanging principles of 
reason, and the given eternal facts of divine sensation.** 


Experience includes all experience available to the “datum self,” 
his own and the experience of all other experients to which he 
has access. For Brightman, 

the empirical evidence most directly relevant to the cosmic fate 

of values and hence to the power of goodness in objective reality, 

is to be found in the facts of evolution — both celestial and ter- 

restrial. Astronomy gives us the former, biology the latter. . . . 
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The order, mutual adaptation, and progress in evolution, above all 
the so-called “arrival of the fit,” point to a power other than the 
curve of probability, arriving at relevance, wholeness and value. 
To deny this is to appeal to magic. But . . . the incalculable 
wastage, the blind alleys, the internecine warfare, the natural 
plagues and disasters, of the evolutionary process are empirically 
ineradicable evidence of dysteleology.*® 


By this philosophical, empiricist, rationalist, evolutionist path- 
way he comes to his “hypothesis of a finite God, shorn of the old 


attribute of omnipotence.” *” 
IV 


Finitism does not regard God as merely finite, as some forms of 
polytheism do. It does not say of God that he is in no respect 
absolutely perfect, or that he is “in all respects surpassable by 
something conceivable, perhaps by others or perhaps by (himself) 
in another state.” °° Brightman insisted that “there are certain 
senses in which one must, on rational grounds, view God as infinite 
if one adopts the hypothesis of God at all.”** As a description of 
this absolute aspect of God, most of traditional theology is accept- 
able to proponents of finitism.° 

Specifically, “as regards goodness, God must be infinite, never 
failing in devotion to the highest ideals.” ™ 

In a sense, God is omnipresent. 

We can find God as a presence at all times. . .. He is present, 

whether we recognize him or not, both as sustainer of our exist- 

ence and as a source of what is given to us from beyond ourselves. 

Yet his constant presence is also a proof of his absence; since he 

is with all and in all, he is more than is ever disclosed in our 

experience. He exists as absent from us because he is present in 

all pasts, all futures, all beings everywhere. In adoring him, we 
adore a presence that is more than presence and an absence that 
is never wholly absent.” 


Likewise, in a sense, God is omniscient. He knows “all that 
can be known.” ** God “must be unlimited in his knowledge of 
all that is, although human freedom and the nature of The Given 
probably limit his knowledge of the precise details of the future.” °° 

God is inexhaustible, that is, although God is not a mathematical 
infinity, he, like the series of mathematical infinities, cannot be 
exhausted.*” 
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God is eternal. He “is personal consciousness of eternal dura- 
tion; his consciousness is an eternally active will, which eternally 
finds and controls The Given within every moment of his eternal 
experience.” °° 

God is “infinite in time and space, by his unbegun and unending 
duration and by his inclusion of all nature within his experience.” 


V 


The issue on which absolutist and finitist thinkers part company 
is “the problem of the power of goodness” — the reconciliation of 
the goodness of God with the omnipotence of God. Here there 
emerges for Brightman “the paradoxical truth that, though God is 
infinite, his will is finite, being limited by that in him which is not 
his will.” © 

“God is the source of all being,” ®' and can in a sense be regarded 
as a creator. But creation in Brightman is not ex nzhilo; it means 
the production of novelties within divine experience, not of beings 
in any way external to God.™ 

Brightman holds that every conscious being must have a nature— 
a definite structure, definite properties and qualities. In the nature 
of a conscious being it is possible for it to make choices; this fact 
we call its will. Will is not a separate faculty or power; it is the 
act of a whole self possessing a specific nature. In the case of God, 
the power of His will is limited by The Given.” 

This obviously goes farther than the traditional limitations that 
even absolutists have conceded with reference to the nature of God. 
Absolutists and finitists alike agree that God cannot do the in- 
herently impossible, that He cannot make a round triangle, or a two 
that being multiplied by itself makes six, or a time prior to His 
own existence. They would also agree that He is self-limited by 
His own will and generally that He is limited by the free choices 
of the beings He has created. 

Thus Canon Hastings Rashdall (whom Brightman frequently 
claimed as a personalist that believes in a finite God) uses the 
term “finite God” to emphasize certain features inherent in all 
theism when he says: “God is certainly limited by all other beings 
in the Universe, that is to say, by other selves, in so far as he is 
not those selves.” But, he goes on, God “is not limited by anything 
which does not proceed from his own Nature or Will or Power.” ® 
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Brightman, however, went so far as to urge that “it may be 
asked whether a God” conceived of as submitting himself only 
to the limitations involved by rationality and goodness and human 
will “stands in a sufficiently explanatory relation to the dualisms 
of experience to be either religiously satisfactory or ontologically 
real,” ® 

Modern finitists, in Hartshorne’s words, mean to say by “finite 
God” or “imperfect God” that “the traditional idea of perfection is 
erroneous, and the empirical method (which such writers are likely 
to profess) cannot establish any sort of perfection in God. ... They 
are seeking a minimal conception of God.” © 

To the finitistic theorist God is not almighty. 

The advance of modern thought has compelled us to modify our 

faith either in God’s character or in his omnipotence. We believe 

that it is far more reasonable to deny the absolute omnipotence 
of the power manifesting itself in the world than to deny its 
goodness. On our view, God is perfect in will, but not in achieve- 
ment; perfect in power to derive good from all situations, but not 
in power to determine in detail what those situations will be. It is 
not a question of the kind of God we should like to have. It is 
a question of the kind of God required by the facts. 


In another place, Brightman put it this way: 

Divine power . . . is not magical; much less is it lawless or arbi- 
trary; and it is mistaken to regard it as absolutely omnipotent. 
God's power is best described as sufficient for man’s need. God is 
man’s fellow sufferer. He dies every Good Friday but rises every 
Easter. He experiences new Calvaries and new tombs whenever 
men suffer and die; but his power is never defeated and he is able 
to create new life in this world and new life in the world to come. 
This experience and this faith are what the power of God means.® 


This single step from absolutism to finitism “involves the entire 
difference between admitting and not admitting real change, 
growth, possibility of profit, suffering, true sociality, as qualities of 
the divine, along with radical differences . . . in the meanings 
ascribed to creation, the universe, human freedom, and in the 
arguments for the existence of God.” ” 

Since God is not omnipotent, he is eternally perfectible. 


Our finite God is not one of a finished perfection; his perfection 
and the perfection of his world consist in their perfectibility. This 
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does not mean that God is ever ignorant or evil in his will; he 
always knows all that can be known and his will is always guided 
by perfect devotion to the ideal of love. Yet it does mean that he 
confronts within his own experience genuine difficulties, out of 
which arise the apparent defects of the physical world. On this 
view, God does not deliberately choose the cruelties of evolution 
and the sufferings of creation; they represent, rather, the necessary 
outcome of his eternal Given nature, out of which he is always 
bringing a higher good.” 

An essential element of Brightman’s conception of God is that 
God is temporal. This does not mean that he is not eternal; he is. 
It means that he is not timeless. It rejects the idea that he is not 
intimately related to and concerned with events in time.” 

The God of religion, from everlasting to everlasting, is a temporal 

being. Indeed, it may be said that all reality, all experience, 

whether human or divine, is a temporally moving present. Noth- 
ing real is a nunc stans. Activity, change, duration, are the essence 
of the real. The real endures; the real changes; the real grows. 

God is the real, or at least the most significant part of the real... . 

Nothing real is timeless, in the sense of being out of time, atem- 

poral. Eternity is a function of time, not time of eternity.” 

Time as Brightman conceived of it is not the space-time of 
physics. “Physical time is not an adequate basis for thought about 
God,” because physics tends to reduce or subordinate time to space 
and by the very nature of its problem ignores personality and value 
as well as the epistemological problem. Time is “the form of the 
inner sense.” “* Temporality is one of the chief characteristics of 
immediate experience. 

Experience is always a duration, a real before and after; since 
Bergson’s exposition of “durée réelle” and Heidegger's of “Dasein” 
and Whitehead’s emphasis on process, there can be no doubt of 
this. An experience which is at no time and contains no temporal 
sequence is a round triangle... . If God is a real being, he must 
stand in real relations to our temporal experience. He must be 
the ground and explanation of our time; and events in our time 
must make a difference to him. The temporal character of the self 
points to the temporal character of God." 

This is a necessary corollary of the process of evolution, which 
means that time and change are of fundamental importance in 
the universe. 
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The only God worth believing in, . . . in the light of the evidence, 

is a God in living relation to the facts of cosmic and human 

history. He is a God into whose very being time enters; we need 

a temporalistic rather than a purely eternalistic view of God. In- 

deed, taking evolution in the largest sense, it may be that the 

development of the entire physical universe as we know it is but 
an insignificant episode in the eternally active history of God." 

Religion as well as evolution requires “ages” of real time. 
“Science needs them for the evolution of matter and mind, and 
religion needs them for the unfolding of a divine plan... . If the 
ongoing of history reveals God, it reveals one for whom events 
happen and to whom the order of events is of real importance.” 
Morality is another illustration of the data from which we infer 
God. “It is true that the good life is a life of loyalty to timeless 
ideas; but it is even truer that the good life is a task, a develop- 
ment. Although ideals may be regarded as timeless, every realized 
ideal is in time.” ” 

This is a good place to note how far and how radically Bright- 
man departed from even his distinguished predecessor, Borden 
Parker Bowne. In Chapter IV, “The Metaphysical Attributes of 
the World-Ground,” of his Theism, Bowne attributed to God with- 
out any qualification wnity (“it is uncompounded, indivisible, and 
without distinction of parts . . . [and] there is but one such funda- 
mental existence”), wnchangeability (“not the rigidity of a logical 
category but the self-identity and self-equality of intelligence”), 
omnipresence (in the sense that space is no limitation or barrier 
for God), eternity (“the absolute intelligence and will must lie 
beyond all temporal limits and conditions as their source, but never 
included in them”), ommiscience (“on the assumption of a real 
time . . . there is no way out [of the difficulty of foreknowledge 
and freedom] unless we assume that God has ways of knowing 
that are inscrutable to us. ... On our own view of ideality and rela- 
tivity of time the problem vanishes in its traditional form, and 
nothing remains but the general mystery which shrouds for us 
the epistemology of the Infinite and the existence of the finite”) 
and omnipotence (“God is absolute will or absolute agent, forever 
determining himself according to rational and eternal principles” ).”® 


Bowne likewise argued for the nontemporal character of God: 
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The world-ground is, indeed, unconditioned by anything beyond 
itself; but it must be conditioned by its own nature in any case, 
and the question arises whether this conditioning involves tem- 
poral sequence in the infinite life itself. 

To maintain the affirmative here would involve us in the gravest 
speculative difficulties. . . . [God] is not to be viewed as con- 
ditioned by time with regard to his own self-consciousness or 
self-possession. .. . God in Himself, then, is not only the eternal 
or ever-enduring; he is also the non-temporal, or that which tran- 
scends temporal limits and conditions.” 


From God's temporal character Brightman inferred limitations 
on his omniscience. It is clear from the nature of consciousness, he 
argued, that God must be finite. Every human consciousness is 
largely determined by factors beyond its control — the past and the 
environment. Freedom can be rationally defined only with reference 
to such limitations, as consisting “in the choice or election of ele- 
ments from a total field of expierence which is determined by 
a power beyond our control.” The effects of our choice are beyond 
our control, although not beyond our powers of prediction and 
indirect control. “It is not impossible that there is something 
analogous in the divine freedom, though only remotely so. With 
all the creative power of God there may be something Given 
in his nature as subject matter for his choice. I offer this particular 
argument very diffidently.” If man is truly free, God must be finite 
as regards his knowledge.*° 

At least, if our temporalistic view of God be true, and God is not 

utterly above and beyond all time, he cannot be thought of as 

knowing in advance what a free person will choose. ... Man's 
freedom is an actual limitation on the foreknowledge of God. 

A thinker no less than John Locke said: “I cannot make freedom 

in man consistent with omnipotence and omniscience in God, 

though I am fully persuaded of both as of any truths I most 

firmly assent to.” 1 
But Locke, Brightman held, was inconsistent! ** 


VI 


The quotations from Brightman up to this point have repeatedly 
referred to what he calls The Given. This is one of the most im- 
portant aspects of his concept of a finite God. 
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In his Presidential Address to the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, “An Empirical Approach to God,” Brightman says that in 
addition to eternal verités de raison, “the will or active and pur- 
posive principle of the cosmos also confronts verités de fait. Let 
us call whatever is not an act or product of the will of God by the 
name of The Given. God is finite, I hold, not in the sense that 
The Given is ultimately external to him, as devil or Platonic matter, 
but in the sense that his will is limited by formal and factual 
conditions eternally given within his experience, conditions which 
that will did not produce.” * 

That The Given exists Brightman concluded from four types 
of evidence: First, the facts of evolution; second, the nature of con- 
sciousness; third, the principle of dialectic; fourth, religious ex- 
perience. 

Evolution “seems to display prodigality and wastefulness.” But 
evolution is also obviously purposive. “We are led to say that 
nature is the work of a power that is achieving its ends in the fact 
of what seems to be opposition. There is evidence of design in 
nature; there is also evidence of frustration of design and delay 
in its achievement.” ** 

Arguing from the nature of consciousness, Brightman pointed 
out that every state or process of consciousness that we know is 
a combination of active and passive factors: We do and suffer; 
we choose and are determined in the same act. “Experience consists 
of form and content. There are an element of will and an element 
of sensation in every moment of our life.” We have to ascribe our 
passive experiences to the action of an external world beyond us. 
As subjective products they would be fantastic ravings. To acquire 
meaning they must be related objectively to an external world. 
Brightman’s hypothesis is that the divine life is constituted in the 
way in which all known experience is constituted, namely, as 
a union of active and passive elements. Since God’s nature contains 
within itself the explanation of the whole world, this does not 
mean that God must be acted upon by some world or power external 
to himself in order to have these passive experiences analogous to 
our sensations. Furthermore, if you posit a supergod who causes 
this passive element, you are only under necessity of ascribing the 
same division of active and passive to this supergod. “We must 
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acknowledge a duality of nature at the very eternal heart of things, 
in which the active is indeed in control, but maintains its control 
with struggle and pain. This view is at once nearer to the facts 
observed by science and to the Christian faith in a God who can 
save only through the shedding of blood.” This hypothesis accounts 
for the fact that God “appears to be a spirit in difficulty; for the 
active side of his nature, his rational will, confronts a problem in 
the passive side of his experience.” This enriches or thickens our 
thought of the divine life; it is more realistic, more dramatic, 
truer.®° 
Even though Hegel insisted upon the infinity and absoluteness 
of God, the principle of dialectic argues for the existence of The 
Given. 
All reality is full of opposition and contrast; everything that is 
stands in contrast with something else; every thesis implies some 
sort of antithesis. This means that the nature of God is to contain 
Opposition and tension. But every opposition leads to a higher 
level of life; every struggle points to a higher meaning or synthesis. 
Thus, for Hegel as for our view, the divine life consists essen- 
tially of struggle and victory over opposition, a victory for which 
a price has always to be paid even by God himself. The traditional 
view almost inevitably engenders the idea that God's task is an 
easy one; that he stands apart from the struggle in spotless white. 
Our view sees him as the greatest sufferer in the universe and 
through this the greatest victor; his nature is not merely goodness 
but also dialectic struggle, or, rather, his goodness is not merely 
an abstract quality but the constant victory of constant effort.%® 


A fourth type of evidence is furnished by religious experience in 
particular. 

The testimony of most religious experience points to something 
like the finiteness we assert. It worships a God who is, on the one 
hand, reasonable and good, and, on the other, mysterious and above 
our comprehension. . . . It seems to be the voice of religion that 
there is something above and beyond reason in the reasonable 
God. . . . Rudolph Otto describes the irrational element in the 
divine nature as “the numinous.” This dark aspect of religion 
points to a tragic reality in God. God is not simply a happy, 
loving Father; he is the struggle and the mysterious pain at the 
heart of life. He is indeed love; but a suffering love that redeems 
through a Cross.8 
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Brightman held that this evidence precludes both the traditional 
theistic or a dualistic solution.* This element of opposition cannot 
be a product of the creative will of God, chosen as the best means 
of attaining his ends. Nor can it be external to God himself. For 
then he must either have created it or he did not create it. If he 
created it, “one needs something within the divine nature to explain 
why he should create that sort of thing. If he did not, we are again 
confronted with a dualism of God and The Given.*® 

The Given must thus be within the divine consciousness, for 
“otherwise it does not explain why God has so much genuine difh- 
culty in expressing his ideal purposes, combined with so much 
control and achievement.” 

Brightman was not always as precise as he might have been 
either in describing The Given or in relating it to God’s nature. 
Bertocci traces a development between The Problem of God and 
The Finding of God; in the former The Given is simply something 
nonformal and retarding, while in the latter The Given includes 
moral and logical necessities." Elsewhere The Given includes “the 
laws of reason and all else.” 

Again, Brightman in The Problem of God described God's nature 
as including “reason, never-ending activity in time, and the rich 
realm of The Given with which his will has to cope in the task 
of world building and development.” ** Again he declared: “God 
is eternal reason and eternal will, dealing with what I have called 
the Given in his eternal experience. God's will is the creative aspect 
of the universe, but that will is limited by the laws of eternal 
reason and by the facts of The Eternally Given.” ** In The Finding 
of God he referred to “a necessity, an uncreated ‘Given’ im his 
nature, which he did not produce, but is a factor with which, as 
a part of his very existence, he always has to deal.” * Likewise, 
in Personality and Religion he spoke of “the triumph of the rational 
will of God over the passive and chaotic side of his being.” °* But 
Brightman also identified God’s nature with The Given by saying 
that God’s “uncreated nature, The Given, plainly includes reason 
and moral law.” ** (Italics not original in these quotations. ) 


The Given in any case, however, is, first, “not any unconscious 
stuff, material substance, or mysterious entity of any sort; it is con- 
scious experience of God.” It is matter only in the sense of “con- 
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scious content. Brightman was an idealist in the tradition of 
Plato, of Rudolph Hermann Lotze, and of Rudolph Christoph 
Eucken. He held, therefore, that the arguments for idealism make 
supposition of nonmental or extramental content or matter un- 
reasonable. “Qualitative dualism raises more problems than it 
solves.” The Given may be conceived of as a conscious datum or 
perception, analogous to human sense experience, yet not produced 
by any stimulus or cause external to God. 
Just as human sense data create for men an uwnendliche Aufgabe, 
so The Given is the source of an eternal problem and task for God. 
It is irrational, not in the sense of containing logical contradictions 
or immoral purposes, but in the sense of being given to reason as 
a datum and not derived from rational premises or purposes. 
In itself it cannot be understood; yet an understanding use may 
be made of it, and through the conquest and shaping of it mean- 
ing may be achieved. Our hypothesis is that God can make an 
increasingly better conquest of it throughout eternity without ever 
wholly eliminating it. The divine perfection, then, is an infinite 
series of perfectings. Perfection means perfectibility.®® 


Second, “The Given is complex; it stands for the entire uncreated 


and eternal nature of God.” In addition to reason and the moral 
law, it includes “an empirical factor, and eternal subject matter . . . 
which eternal divine thought and goodness have to reckon with in 
all their dealings. ... This Given enters as a partially distorting 
and delaying factor into every creative act of God. Time, also, is 
an aspect of the complex Given.” 1” 

Third, The Given is eternal; otherwise it would have to be a crea- 
ture. It is “an eternal form and an eternal content in the tem- 
poral God. ... There is an eternal Wisdom and an eternal Cross. 
Each is an enduring aspect of the unbegun and unending process 
which is reality.” *°° 

Fourth, The Given is internal to God. “It casts its shadow on his 
inner life. It limits him within as truly as without . . . an uncreated 
limitation within the divine nature.” 1 

Fifth, The Given is controlled. Control implies subjection and 
guidance, but not creation. “Every obstacle and delay is real; The 
Given causes the world to be other than it would be if God were 
strictly omnipotent; it explains the presence of the horrible evils 
and distortions.” Divine control means a possible divine future 
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beyond every frustration and pain. “God is not responsible for 
evils which he did not will; but he is responsible for overcoming 
the evils and helping man to higher levels of goodness.” '™* 

The Given would take over many of the functions of matter, 
potentiality, the devil, and what the Germans call “the irrational.” 
Yet there would be no dualism of stuff or of ultimate principle 
in the universe; there would only be a “dualism of process” *”° 
within the Supreme Person. 

VII 


Brightman himself anticipated some of the objections to his 
view and answered others as critics filed them.’ 

He conceded that the idea of a finite-infinite God might be 
psychologically or “morally” impossible for many sincere minds to 
accept. They would find “religious confusion, if not nonsense, in 
ascribing finiteness to the infinite.” For them Brightman had no 
answer; the idea would simply be incompatible with personal 
religion and they would have no choice but to reject it.’ 

Others objected that it renders the goal of the universe pre- 
carious and irrational. Brightman answered that it “would cause 


tactical difficulties, not difficulties in major strategy.” Taking 
James’ picture of God as the “cosmic chess-player,” Brightman 
was confident that God can figure out all possible moves and make 


the one that will lead to victory for his cause.*°* 


Again, religious experience and reason allegedly demand an 
absolute God. Brightman admitted that “there is a certain majesty 
in the very absoluteness of such a God which is both religiously 
and aesthetically satisfying and uplifting,” while the “unity and 
coherence of the universe on this view make it appeal to reason.” 1° 
Yet he urged that the experience of both mystics and practical 
people, of philosophers and theologians, among Christians, Jews 
and Hindus, testifies that religious faith does not require us to have 
an absolutely true or even any one idea about God to serve as a 
source of genuine religious life. Sincere, fruitful, and enduring re- 
ligious experiences have come to men with utterly divergent ideas 
about God."”° “Life without any beliefs is impossible; and religious 
life is impossible without religious beliefs.” While religious ex- 
perience is not dependent on knowing the absolute truth, it is de- 
pendent both on the action of absolute reality on us and in us, and 
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on our attitude toward the divine. Our attitude will include the 
sincerity with which we hold our beliefs and seek for truth."* He 
urged that most religious believers have regarded God as finite; 
that every desire must be subjected to the dialectic of reason and 
fact; that the objective of religious worship is a perfect ideal rather 
than a perfect power; and that there are certain positive religious 
values that attach to the idea of a finite God.1” 

Some critics condemned the doctrine of a finite God as an 
anthropomorphism, as an evasion, not a solution, that merely trans- 
lates man’s problem into God’s dimension. Brightman’s answer 
was that “we face real problems which we cannot solve; God also 
faces real problems, but he can solve them all.” *™ 

Other objections, all based upon a measure of misunderstanding 
of the implications of Brightman’s concept of a finite-infinite God, 
are the alleged failure to absolve God of responsibility for creation, 
its presumed implication that God has developed from zero, and 
the supposed unworthiness of man as an object of divine love." 

Ultimately some questions remained unanswered and unanswer- 
able. The effort to evade an ethical dualism in the universe by 
positing a “dualism of process” in God merely projected the prob- 
lem one step farther back. In addition, the fact that The Given 
was merely a substantivized perfect passive participle was more than 
a matter of the morphology of the English language. It involved 
a basic semantic question: Who is the Giver of The Given? 


Vil 


To a Christian in the conservative tradition of Catholic, Western, 
and Lutheran theology, the mere statement of Brightman’s position 
is enough to make a theological refutation of it unnecessary. 

Belief in the finite-infinite God of Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
is wholly inconsistent with belief in the infinite God of the Sacred 
Scriptures (1 Kings 8:27; Job 42:2; Ps. 102:26, 27; 115:3; 135:6; 
139:4; 147:5; Is. 40:28; 46:9, 10; 57:15; Matt. 19:26; Mark 
14:36; Luke 1:37; 2 Peter 3:8; 1 John 1:5; 3:20; Rev. 19:6). 

It is inconsistent with the Catholic Creeds. — 

It is inconsistent with the Symbolical Books of the Lutheran 
Church (Augsburg Confession and Apology, Articles I, III, XIX; 
Large and Small Catechisms, Creed, First Article; Smalcald Articles, 
Part I; Formula of Concord, Articles I, VIII, XI). 
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Brightman would have been prompt to concede this, since he 
said: “An omnipotent and absolutely infinite God could be revealed 
only to an a@ priori faith,’™’ which includes faith based on 
revelation. 


The major theological weakness of Brightman’s hypothesis lies 
in its refusal to admit revelation, either through the Incarnation 
and the Atonement of Our Blessed Lord or through the Sacred 
Scriptures, as an authoritative and objective element in religious 
experience. 

Its major theological significance lies in two areas: 


Negatively, it has helped to widen the growing chasm between 
Nicene orthodoxy and modern Protestantism. 


Positively, it has furnished additional evidence of the logical 
inadequacy of the traditional apologetics as soon as it goes beyond 
demonstrating the necessity of God’s existence and attempts to 
determine concretely the attributes of the God who must exist, 
such as omnipotence, omniscience, eternity, or goodness. The only 
soteriologically, therefore really, significant knowledge that we have 
of God is that which we have in Christ Jesus. But in His Holy 
Face we see the glory of a God who transcends the alternatives 
that Brightman presented, the malicious God of Schopenhauer or 
the schizophrenic Deity of his own hypothesis: We see the God 
who in Christ was reconciling the world to Himself, not counting 
their trespasses against them. 
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Outlines on Hannover Epistles 


THE LAST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
1 JOHN 5:14-21 


Our liturgy directs that the Festival of Transfiguration be ob- 
served on the last Sunday in the Epiphany season. “Epiphany” 
means manifestation and reminds us of the glory of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, manifested during His public ministry. This glory 
manifested on Mount of Transfiguration before Peter, John, James 
(Gospel). The Epistle also speaks of the glory of God's only- 
begotten Son, of which the Apostles were eyewitnesses and which 
they reveal to us. 

John wrote this Epistle to emphasize the importance of believing 
in the deity of Jesus Christ (ch.5:11-13). Our text summarizes 
the thoughts expressed in the Epistle and clinches them with this 
climactic statement concerning Jesus Christ: 


THIS Is THE TRUE GOD AND ETERNAL LIFE 


I 
Who Brings Us into Fellowship with God (wv. 18-21) 

A. The nature of this fellowship. 

1. The Son of God has come to reveal the Father to us (v. 20a). 
No man knows God as He really is except the Son and him to 
whom the Son reveals Him (Matt. 11:27). Christ, who is with 
the Father from eternity (John 1:18), has told us what we need 
to know about God. 

2. This work of Christ brings us into fellowship with God 
(v.20b). By telling us of the Father, He “hath given us an under- 
standing,” opened our spiritual eyes, given us spiritual knowledge. 
Now we “know Him that is true [the real God], and we are in Him 
that is true.” By the work of Christ we are in fellowship with the 
Father (1:3,6; 2:5; 3:24). By this spiritual union God dwells in 
us and we in Him (2 Cor. 6:16). 
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3. This fellowship is possible only in Christ. Text: “We are in 
Him that is true, even in His Son Jesus Christ.” (NOTE: The 
second en phrase is not appositional to the first according to the 
original, as the comma and “even” in the King James Version in- 
dicate.) No man can be in the Father except in Christ (John 
14:6). He who denies that Christ is God and the anointed Savior, 
the burden of this Epistle, has not the Father (2:23). 


B. The results of this fellowship. 


1. He who is in fellowship with God has eternal life. “This 
is the true God and eternal life.” Jesus Christ, the Life (1:2), 
the Source and Giver of Life, was manifested to us and gives us life. 
By faith in Him we have eternal life (John 3:16). 

2. By this fellowship we can overcome sin (vv. 18,19). Being 
born of God, we regenerate Christians no longer let sin dominate 
our thinking or direct our actions (3:9). Though we fall into sin 
because of the weakness of our flesh (Rom. 7:14-25), yet as re- 
generate Christians we do not sin deliberately. We are new crea- 
tures (2 Cor.5:17), and endeavor to live more and more unto 
Him who died for us and rose again (2 Cor.5:15). Being in God 
through faith in Him who was manifested to destroy the works 
of the devil (3:8), that wicked one, the devil, cannot touch us 
(v.18b.). Neither can the world, lying in wickedness, deceive us. 
Being in God, and God in us, we shall obtain the victory (Rom. 
1225): 

II 


Who Gives Us the Assurance of Answered Prayer (vv. 14-17) 


A. He hears and answers our prayers for ourselves (vv. 14-15). 

1. He promises to hear every prayer spoken in accord with His 
will. The violinist giving a concert with organ accompaniment 
tunes his four strings to the hundreds of pipes. We must tune our 
will to His greater will (Matt. 26:39). Then we are following 
His example. 

2. He promises not only to hear our petition (v. 14) but also to 
grant our requests (v.15). He is not like an indifferent father who 
hears his children’s pleas, but does nothing about them. He both 
hears and answers. Of course, at His own time (John 2:4) and 
in His own way (2 Cor. 12:7-9). 
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3. This is the confidence we have in Him because He is the true 
God, who is almighty and is able to do so. Because we have this 
confidence, we are sure of His love (3:20-24). If He loved us 
enough to die for us, His love will also grant our requests (Rom. 
8:32). 

B: He hears and answers our intercessory prayers (vv. 16,17). 

1. We love‘our brother. Being in fellowship with God, know- 
ing of His love for us, knowing that He helps us to conquer sin, 
we 4lso love our brother (3:14-18). 

‘2. Therefore we pray for him when we see him becoming en- 
meshed in sin. “All unrighteousness is sin.” Cp. 3:4. And all sin 
is dangerous. It separates from God (Is.59:2) and plunges into 
eternal death (Rom.6:23). Love to the brother will prompt us 
to pray for him. Cp. John 17:15. We are excused from this 
obligation only when it is manifest (“If any man see his brother 
sin, etc.”) that our brother has closed his heart to the Gospel. The 
sin unto death is that sinning which closes the door to Christ and 
His cleansing blood (1:7); denies God (2:22); makes God a liar 
(1:10) (Lenski), and eventually leads to that hardened state of 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, which repudiates the very 
forgiveness Christ offers (Matt. 12:31; Heb.6:4; Acts 7:51). 

3. But there is a sin not unto death. While all sin is dangerous 
and we must guard against it (2:1), there is always the open door 
of confession and forgiveness (1:9; 2:1,2). Requesting these for 
our brother, we know that He will give us life for such a sinning 
brother, i.e., forgiveness, peace with God, salvation. This will 
strengthen his damaged, declining faith, which he has not yet lost, 
but is in danger of losing. What a favor to our brother! And 
what joy for us! 

Having such wonderful promises from Him who is the true 
God and Eternal Life, let us keep ourselves from idols (v.21), 
from false ideas of Christ. Warn against modern denials of the 
deity of Christ. Let us strengthen our fellowship with Him through 
Word and Sacrament and reap the benefits of our communion with 
the very Son of God. 


Riverside, Calif. WM. GRAUMANN 
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SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY ila 94 oie 


“So much to do and so little time” could well have been the 
thoughts of Paul and his two co-workers when they established 
the Thessalonian church (Acts 17:1-10). Paul preached three 
Sabbath days. Trouble and persecution followed. The missionaries 
left for Berea. The care of the churches was upon Paul daily 
(2 Cor. 11:28). Thinking about the Early Church, Paul expressed 
his gratitude to God for the grace manifested in this congregation. 
God had done much and in a short time. Whenever Paul thought 
about this church, he said, 


WE GIVE THANKS TO GoD 


I 
We Give Thanks to God for Your Faith 


Not for kindness or hospitality shown the missionaries, but for 
faith. 

A. The Gospel came to you (v.5.). 

1. What the Gospel is: Christ died for you and rose again. 
How the Gospel came. Not in word only (v.5). It came in words, 
human speech. But it passed beyond the word. It did not only 
touch the ear, but it came also in power (v.5). There was boldness, 
sincerity, the strength of deep conviction on the part of the preach- 
ers. The Holy Ghost was with them. (Illustration: Famous actor 
remarked that the preacher read the 23d Psalm best because the 
preacher knew the Shepherd.) Paul spoke that which he knew; 
he spoke from the heart. 

2. By whom it came. The Gospel came by Paul and his fellows. 
God used, and now uses, human channels for the Gospel. But it 
came also by the Holy Spirit behind Paul. 


B. You received the Gospel in your heart (vv. 5,6, 10). 

1. You received the Gospel in spite of affliction (v.6). These 
Christians were content to suffer for the sake of Christ (Acts 17: 
5-10). Full force of affliction fell on this infant church. Not only 
the Gentiles but also the Jews afflicted them. “Sorrowing, yet 
always rejoicing.” 

2. You received the Gospel in joy (v.6). The Holy Spirit 
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gives joy. The world sees only the outside and not the joy of the 
heart in faith. 


C. You are among the elect (v.4). Election to eternal life. God 
first loved us and chose us by grace alone. What grounds for 
thanksgiving to God! 

Application. We also are human channels for God’s grace to 
man. Testify with power and conviction. Accept and keep the 
faith in spite of the mockery of the world and its persecution. 
Thank God for your election. 

II 


We Give Thanks to God for the Evidence of Your Faith 


The Gospel assures us of heaven; but it has relevance also for 
this life. 

A. You turned from idols to serve the living God (v.9). 

They had been “bowing down to wood and stone.” The ties with 
idolatry were broken. The Thessalonians could see the top of 
snowy Olympus, but now they knew the stories of the gods were 
idle tales. Served the living God in whom they lived and moved 
and had their being. World must have been deeply impressed by 
this action. 


B. You showed the three Christian graces; no one-sided character. 

1. The work of faith (v.3). Their faith was not dead. Faith 
always works (John 15:5; James 2:14, 26). 

2. The labor of love (v.3). Toil is not painful when prompted 
by love. (John 13:14 ff.) By this may also be meant the burdens 
in behalf of the sick, the needy, etc. (Matt. 25:35 ff.; 1 John 3:18). 
Sacrifices for the objects of our love. 

3. The patience of hope (v.3). Suggests endurance in spite of 
affliction. The object of our hope is the Savior. Hope sustained 
them. Hope for eternity (Rom. 8:18). 


C. You became examples to all who believe (vv. 7,8). 

They were living epistles (2 Cor.3:2; Heb. 11:4; Titus 2:7). 
They were real public relations experts for Christ. Not only the 
heavens declare the glory of God but also the Christians do so in 
their lives. People talked about them because of their works. They 
gave inspiration and stimulation to others, bore public testimony. 
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The din of this world renders many deaf to the Gospel. The loudest 
proclamation is the testimony of the Christian life. 


D. You waited for the coming of the Lord (v.10). 

Christ’s coming is sure (Matt. 26:64; Acts 1:11; Heb.9:28). 
They were prepared at all times. Christ’s coming again indicated 
the connection between His resurrection and our resurrection and 
deliverance from the wrath to come (John 14:19; 11:25, 26). 
They did not concern themselves with the question when Christ 
was coming, but with the fact that He was coming. 

Let us show our faith through service to God, through the 
Christian graces, that others may see our faith. Let us be prepared 
for the coming of the Lord. 


Buffalo, N. Y. JOHN E. MEYER 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 2 Cor. 1:23—2:17 


If today I sell one line of goods, tomorrow another, the day 
after another, you might say I am a peddler, a huckster. I sell 
whatever sells best. Peddling isn’t wrong or dishonorable. It is a 
part of our commercial life. In business it is possible, to be ex- 
pected, at times even necessary, to change my line. But in religion 
it is unthinkable, reprehensible. In the religion of Christ it is 
disastrous. 

It seemed that Pastor Paul was that kind of minister, a religious 
peddler toward the congregation at Corinth. But he says (v.17): 


I AM Not A PEDDLER 


I 
I Am Not a Peddler to You 


Some of you are thinking I have not done what a faithful pastor 
should do when there is trouble in the congregation. You suspected 
me to be another fly-by-night: here today, trouble comes, stay-away; 
he did not tend to business; he changed his line; he is a peddling, 
piddling pastor. 

True, I did not come. Does not mean I did not care or not do 
anything. “I call God for a record” (v.23). The reason: “To 
spare you I came not.” 
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“To spare us,” he says. Sounds like he is making himself out to 
be our religious boss. Yes, I know, that is what some of you have 
been thinking; and that is what my members still think of their 
pastor today—regard him as something of a religious dictator. 
If he is, he is a peddler. 

I am not that kind of pastor. Let this be the relation of pastor 
and people, “Not that we have dominion {lord it over you} over 
your faith, but are helpers [co-workers] of your joy; for by faith 
ye stand” (v.24). I work with you, not against you. I work to 
increase your happiness. Many think a pastor is only to make people 
sad; if he does not, he has the tinge of a peddler. You stand by 
faith, not by Pastor Paul. 

I come not to pester, but to pastor. All right, call me a pester- 
ing pastor, but in a good sense. I have to, lest I be a peddler. 
I shall pester in such a way as to do you good, as a helper of 
your joy. In pastoral wisdom (v.1), instead of coming in person, 
I came by letter (v.4). How I wrote it, namely, 1 Corinthians — 
affliction, anguish, tears. A strong sermon, hard words, I exposed 
your sins. No doubt you are sometimes led to think that nothing 
delights a pastor so much as to scald his congregation with a 
good scolding. All week he winds himself up for the Sunday 
punch. Not so! “I wrote unto you with many tears, not that ye 
should be grieved, but that ye might know the love” (v.4). I am 
not a peddler. 

I could have left you unattended, unadmonished. Then, indeed, 
I would have changed my line and been a peddler, not a pastor, 
to you. 

Here expand problems of a pastor in being too severe or too 
lenient (items in vv. 2-5). Temptations in both directions. “Who 
is sufficient for these things?” (V.16.) Easily misunderstood, 
even as Paul was. Mutual trust between pastor and people to be 
maintained (v.17). I am not a peddler. 


II 
Do Not Be Peddlers to One Another 


Vv. 5-11: One of your members took his father’s wife, a terrible 
sin. You dealt with him, disciplined him. You did right. I com- 
mend you. Otherwise you would be a peddling congregation. 
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You put him out because you loved him. Now love him even more 
to get him back. Forgive him. This is the test for you (v.9). 

In the case of great sins, easy for members to be peddlers to one 
another. Sell one another out. Forgive with the mouth, not with 
the heart. Do not peddle one another's sins. They are the cheapest 
goods you can peddle. For others to handle my sins is bad business; 
for me to handle others’ sins is good business. Indeed not! It is 
neither good nor is it business. It is the sign of the peddler. V. 11 is 
the warning as to whose business it is. Let us not be peddlers to 
one another. Illustrate. 

III 


Do Not Be Peddlers to Other Congregations 


You are not the only congregation in God’s Church, my Corin- 
thians. Every congregation is tempted to think so. While waiting 
in Troas, wonderful success (vv. 12,13). I was more anxious for 
success among you. You were the more difficult. 


IV 
Do Not Be Peddlers to the Outside World 


My efforts in your behalf were successful. Therefore (v.14) 
“Thanks be unto God. .. .” A peddling pastor and a peddling 
congregation would say: “All glory to the pastor, to the mem- 
bers, officers, etc.” While pretending one line, which is God’s 
glory, they peddle another — their own. They steal God’s glory 
and palm it off as their own. This is the sort of peddling carried 
out individually and collectively. Illustrate. 

No, this is God’s parade (v.14), who leads us in triumph. 
A familiar sight to you. Politically embarrassing, spiritually a priv- 
ilege. Broken, defeated, humbled by God Himself. Nothing to 
peddle of our own virtues and works, nothing to show except the 
glory of Him who leads us in victory, Jesus Christ. This is good 
perfume, excellent incense (v.15). 

This morning I go to Communion. I parade my guilt and the 
glory of my Lord. The strength I have is the strength I have from 
Him. Lord, keep me from being a piddling, peddling Christian 
(17). 

Schaumburg, III. F. A. HERTWIG, JR. 
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QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY L Joun 4:7-15 


One of the subjects most talked and written about in our day 
is the subject of love. And yet people know very little about love, 
in spite of all their speaking and writing on this subject, because 
they ignore God. No one can know love unless he first knows God, 
for “God is Love.” Therefore in our consideration of 


THE GREAT WONDER OF LOVE 


we shall first look to the great wonder of God’s love and then to 
the great wonder of our love. 
I 


The Great Wonder of God’s Love 


The Apostle John brings us face to face with the great wonder 
of God’s love through this simple statement, “God is Love” (v.8). 
Love is more than an attribute of God. It is the very essence of 
God. What a comfort for us to know this fact! Our knowledge 
that God is holy and just would drive us to despair if we did not 
also know that “God is Love.” 

The fact that “God is Love” is evident from His work of Creation. 

John, however, points to a far higher and to a far holier proof 
of God's love than the proof found in Creation. He writes: “Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that He loved us” (v.10). 

There is no great wonder connected with our love for God. God 
is good to us. He blesses us. Truly, it would be very strange and 
very wicked if we did not love God. 

But what have we ever done that God should love us? By nature 
we are not His friends; we are His enemies. We are not beautiful; 
we are covered with wounds and bruises and putrifying sores. We 
are not holy; we are guilty. We do not deserve His love; we 
deserve His wrath. And yet God loves us. Herein lies the great 
wonder of God’s love. 

Furthermore, God manifests the great wonder of His love in a 
most wonderful way. Listen! “In this was manifested the love 
of God toward us, because that God sent His only-begotten Son 
into the world that we might live through Him . . . sent His Son 
to be the Propitiation for our sins” (vv.9,10). God sent His 
beloved Son to assume our guilt, to suffer our shame and punish- 
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ment, to die our death, so that we might go free. Would you give 
your son to bear the guilt, the shame, the punishment of a habitual 
criminal of the vilest sort so that he might go free? God did that 
for you and much more. Herein lies the wonder of God’s love. 

This is not all. Having sent His Son to be the Propitiation for 
our sins, God now “gives us of His Spirit” (v.13) so that the 
benefit of this redemption may become our own. Truly, wonderful 
is God’s love to us! 

II 


The Great Wonder of Our Love 


Now, in view of God’s love to us the Apostle John writes: 
“Beloved, if God so loved us, we .. . love one another” (vv. 7,11). 

We should expect John to write: “If God so loved us, we ought 
to love God.” Certainly we ought to love God. It is well that we 
ask: How much do we love God? Where is the proof of our love 
to God? John reminds us that proof of our love to God is found 
in our love to one another (v.12). Cp. 1 John 4:20. 

Love for one another begins at home. Because God loves them, 
husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers and sisters, love 
one another. Because God loves them, the members of a congre- 
gation love one another. Because God loves us, we love all our 
fellow men. Herein lies the great wonder of our love. Our love 
is a reflection of God’s love for us. God’s love for us is both our 
motivation and our strength in loving one another. 

Furthermore, our love is a wonderful love because of the won- 
derful way it manifests itself. Prompted by love, we forgive one 
another, we pray for one another, we admonish one another. Cer- 
tainly we are kind and helpful. 

Finally, our love is a wonderful love because we, with God 
dwelling in our hearts, are willing to pay the cost of love. Even 
though others do not love us in return, we keep on loving them. 

Because love is so popular a subject, let us speak about love. 
But as often as we speak about love, let us begin by telling the 
great wonder of God’s love for us, and then let us continue by 
pointing out that the great wonder of our love for one another 
depends upon the measure in which God’s love for us is reflected 
in our lives. 


San Antonio, Tex. R. WIEDERAENDERS 
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RECENT GERMAN LUTHER EDITIONS 


Under the heading Lutherausgaben nach 1945 the Informations-Blatt 
fuer die Gemeinden in den Niederdeutschen Landeskirchen (2. Julibeft 
1953, 2. Jabrg., Nummer 14) reports on modern Luther editions that 
have appeared since the end of the Second World War. Of these the 
Weimar edition is mentioned first, for though most of the work on 
this phenomenal undertaking had been completed before 1945, there 
remained still so much to be done that the project had to be reorgan- 
ized. Prof. Hanns Rueckert of Tuebingen has taken over the manage- 
ment of the enterprise. A new volume of addenda (ein Nachleseband) 
and several volumes offering the greatly needed indexes are yet to be 
published. Textual emendations also have become necessary in vol- 
umes that have already appeared. The Weimar edition pursues the 
goal of absolute completeness and scientific accuracy. 

Not so pretentious as the Weimar edition is the more popular edi- 
tion Luther deutsch. Die Werke Martin Luthers in neuer Auswahl fuer 
die Gegenwart herausgegeben (“Luther in German. The Works of 
Martin Luther Published in a New Selection for our Present Genera- 
tion”). The editor is Kurt Aland. Volumes 3, 4 and 5, covering Lu- 
ther’s exposition of Scripture, as also Volumes 6 and 9, have already 
appeared. In order to offer more of Luther’s writings, these appear 
in an abridged form in this edition. 

New editions of individual writings of Luther have also appeared 
as, for example, of the Psalter deutsch von 1524 by Fritz Schmitt; of the 
Auslegung der sieben Busspsalmen by Georg Helbig; of the Magnificat 
by Hermine Rohner; of the Fretheit eines Christenmenschen by Ernst 
Kaehler, and others. Last, there have appeared also Luther anthologies, 
offering various shorter selections from Luther's writings. Very im- 
portant also are the Quellen zu Luther which Hans Preuss has pub- 
lished. 

All these publications prove that Luther is still popular and that he 
is still a pre-eminent teacher of the Christian Church. 

J. T. MUELLER 
CHURCH-STATE RELATIONS IN SWEDEN 


Rev. Hermann Kiesow, pastor of the German Lutheran congrte- 
gation in Géteborg, Sweden, reports in Informationsblatt fiir die 
Gemeinden in den Niederdeutschen Lutherischen Landeskirchen 
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(August 25) om current Church-State relations in Sweden. His 
account highlights some of the difficulties which are likely to arise 
in a country in which the State gives preferential status to one 
church—in this instance the Lutheran—and through legislation 
seeks to regulate not only the external but also the internal affairs 
of the Church. From this report we call attention to some of Rev. 
Kiesow’s observations. 

“A new law which became effective January 1, 1952, now regulates 
religious freedom in Sweden. Whereas formerly one could sever his 
connection with the Swedish Church only on the condition that one 
joined another religious group, this condition has now been waived. 
But whoever leaves the church, does not escape the church tax. This 
is reduced, however, in such instances to 60%. Only a small minority 
has actually left the church. Anti-church groups had looked for a 
general exodus from the Swedish Church, but they were dis- 
appointed... . 

“The pastor is still an official of the state and as such is burdened 
with a vast number of purely administrative duties. His preoccupa- 
tion with civil matters seriously interferes with the performance of 
his pastoral duties. The state has, in large measure, relieved the 
church of the care of the youth, the sick, and the aged, but the 
services of the state are restricted to externals and do not provide 
for the needs of the soul. No doubt, one of the chief responsibilities 
of the church lies in the area of pastoral ministration. But the church 
is unable to meet this obligation because its pastors do not have 
sufficient time to do pastoral work. The church does not have as 
many pastors as needed, and the support given pastors by laymen is 
not adequate. The number of young men preparing for the ministry 
has decreased. Thus the need of pastors will become even greater. 

“The Swedish Church is a state church in the sense that the state, 
through laws and administrative procedures, exerts a great influence 
on the life of the church. When, in the age of Absolutism, the 
external organization of the Swedish Church came into being, the 
ruling house of Sweden evinced a warm interest in the affairs of the 
church. This relation has, however, changed in the last century. 
Today the state tolerates, but does not promote the church. The 
social democrats have an absolute majority in Sweden. Older mem- 
bers of the church have given up their extreme Marxian views and 
have developed a more favorable attitude toward the church. Younger 
members, however, are hostile to the church and seek to use it for 
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their own political ends. For this reason the attitude of the state 
toward the church is one of great restraint. The state consistently 
opposes, for financial reasons, all efforts to divide large congregations 
into smaller units. Parishes having a membership of over 100,000 
souls like those in Brinnkyrka and Enskede are inconceivable in other 
countries and reduce effective pastoral work to hollow mockery. 

“The state is very reluctant to grant permits for the erection of 
new churches although it always stands ready to support social and 
cultural projects. The few churches which were built in Sweden in 
recent years are only a fraction of the large number of churches built 
in other countries, notably in Germany. In Goteborg a movement is 
gaining momentum which sponsors the erection of small churches. 
Since the people can acquire neither the funds nor the permission to 
build large churches, they are satisfied, in view of the emergency, 
to build barrack churches in the suburbs. These are accomplishing 
much in the way of attracting new residents and are stimulating the 
spiritual life of the people in these communities. 

“The spiritual care of patients in large city hospitals constitutes 
a sorry chapter. The pastors in these centers cannot give this matter 
sufficient attention, and there are no funds available for the employ- 
ment of hospital chaplains. The practice of employing prison chap- 
lains has been discontinued although it had fully justified its existence. 
The state has increased the salary of the clergy. It has, however, in 
contrast to past traditions, so regulated the salary scale that it now 
conforms to the salary scale of secular officers employed by the state. 
The state has also adopted corresponding regulations regarding the 
furlough of the clergy. These regulations are, however, so impractical 
that they can hardly be executed. 

“Unfortunately, the Swedish Church, some time ago, granted the 
state the right to pass a law that pastors be held to perform marriages 
of divorcees of their parishes. The next General Synod will attempt 
to change this impossible situation. The state favors the employment 
of woman pastors, but the church is opposed to this plan. The state 
recently ‘democratized’ the General Synod by so increasing the mem- 
bership of the laymen that these now outnumber the clergy. Now the 
state would like to see the laity exert an influence in the election of 
the bishop, who until now was elected by the clergy. The church 
will hardly approve of this change. 

“Thus it is evident that the Swedish Church has its problems. . . . 
Many Swedes are wholly indifferent to the church. Nevertheless, the 
Swedish Church is genuinely concerned about the welfare of its 
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members. It approves and promotes the support given it by lay- 
men. . . . Participation in Holy Communion is increasing, likewise 
also participation in the children’s services. Younger members of the 
clergy are promoting the high-church movement. Leading members 
of the clergy have, however, expressed their concern over this de- 
velopment. Ritualism can hardly bring about a revival of the church. 
The conference of bishops has admonished the clergy not to change 
the order of divine services which is now in vogue, and has voiced 
its Opposition to elevating the chalice in Holy Communion. The 
question of theological training is being discussed. All are agreed 
that the present system is not adequate. Some are demanding the 
introduction of psychology and sociology into the theological cur- 
riculum; others are proposing that the study of Hebrew be no longer 
required for the achievement of the theological degree. . . . 


“In spite of the difficulties which are besetting the Swedish Church, 
this church continues to perform its tasks with untiring devotion. 
The pressures exerted by the state are compelling the church to give 
more intensive thought to its real mission. The existing tensions 
have not resulted in a serious consideration of the principle of the 
separation of church and state. If such a separation were to be 


effected, the Swedish Church would possess the power and wisdom 
to master the situation. For it knows that, in the last analysis, it is 
serving the Lord of the Church, and He will not forsake it.” 

P. M. B. 


ARE EVANGELICALS BIBLIOLATERS? 


In United Evangelical Action (August 1, 1953) W. G. Foster, Jr., 
a Presbyterian pastor, discusses this question very ably and thoroughly. 
While the reader may not agree with every statement in the lengthy 
article, the writer's final conclusion seems to be very sound and worthy 
of careful consideration. He holds that the charge of bibliolatry is the 
most frequent accusation set over the heads of those who believe in a 
fully and verbally inspired Bible. As he shows, bibliolatry, as defined 
in Webster's Yale Co-Op Dictionary, is book worship; excessive rever- 
ence for the letter of Scripture. The charge of bibliolatry is today raised 
in many books on the Bible. Thus Bernard Anderson in his Redsscov- 
ering the Bible sets over against each other those who take the Bible 
literally and those who “take the Bible seriously without taking it 
literally.” Those who take the Bible literally are the Fundamentalists, 
and he writes: “Fundamentalism is really a form of bibliolatry, that 
is, a faith in the Bible itself, rather than in the God who speaks through 
the Bible. Despite its high regard for the Bible, this movement offers 
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men a false and — paradoxical though it seems — an unbiblical author- 
ity” (p.17). In a similar way Robert McAfee Brown in his book 
P. T. Forsyth, Prophet for Today writes: “The fundamental heresy of 
‘orthodoxy’ is that faith degenerates from trust in God to assent to 
propositions about God, belief in doctrine becomes primary” (p.37). 
The writer admits that there may be such biblioatry, but contends 
that the Reformed evangelicals are not guilty of it, for as the West- 
minster Confession of Faith declares: “. . . our full persuasian and 
assurance of the infallible truth and divine authority thereof [Holy 
Scripture] is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness 
by and with the word in our hearts” (Ch.I, par.5). The fact that this 
is precisely the opinion of recent and ancient Fundamentalists he illus- 
trates by excerpts from A. W. Tozer's The Divine Conquest and Bishop 
J. C. Ryle’s Holiness. The latter, for example, writes: “It is no answer 
to tell me that you believe the truth of Christianity and hold the articles 
of the Christian faith. Such religion as this will never save your soul. 
The devils believe in a certain way and tremble (James 2:19). Saving 
Christianity is not the mere believing a certain set of opinions and 
holding a certain set of notions. Its essence is in knowing, trusting, 
and loving a certain living Person who died for us—even Christ the 
Lord” (p.250). On the other hand, those who take the Bible seriously, 
though not literally—and these are the liberals —override and set 
aside the Bible while pretending to regard the authority of Christ. 
Thus Herbert H. Farmer in his article on The Bible: Its Significance 
and Authority (Interpreter’s Bible, Vol.1, p.13) writes: “It is neces- 
sary to insist . . . that whatever place may be assigned to the Bible as 
the standard and norm, the truth that Christ, the living Christ, speak- 
ing through the Holy Spirit, is the supreme authority, must not be 
qualified in any way whatsoever.” That sounds well enough, but then 
he says: “It follows that it is a most grave disloyalty to Christ and to 
the Scripture, which He uses to speak to men, to turn the latter into 
an overriding authority of the extrinsic ‘yardstick’ sort, whether by 
ascribing to it a miraculous infallibility whose statements no one can 
question . . . or by using it as a kind of sortes Vergilianae, or means of 
divination” (p.25). Then he goes on to say: “When we have set to 
one side the infallibility of the Scriptures, and have fully admitted that 
the Christian believer or theologian in the use of them must be guided 
. in the last resort by his own conviction of truth, we admit in principle 
the right to set to one side some of the Biblical content” (p.26). Sim- 
ilarly Dr. George Buttrick writes: “So the story of the Tower of Babel, 
though it is not a scientific account of the origin of languages, is tragic 
truth concerning the pride of man which destroys the work of man’s 
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own hands whether in Babel or Berlin; and which always brings such 
confusion of tongues that Russia cannot understand the United States 
or Hitler's Germany comprehend the natives of Norway” (Interpreter’s 
Bible, I, 166). Toward the end of his article the writer suggests this 
thought: “When we follow the thinking of those who cry ‘Bibliolater,’ 
we all too often realize that we are being led down a pathway that ends 
at the place where the Bible does not matter and the mind of man is 
the end of all things. The Scriptures have ceased to be the Word of 
God to man, and man has become the one who is qualified to sit in 
final judgment upon the Scriptures. This newer view begins by seeking 
to set man free from having to take the Bible literaily, and it ends by 
leading man to the place where he does not have to take the Bible 


seriously at all.” J. T. MUELLER 


AN OPINION FAVORING THE RETENTION OF LANGUAGE STUDY 
IN THE THEOLOGICAL CURRICULUM 


Theologische Literaturzeitung (March) publishes the opinion ren- 
dered by the theological faculty of the University of Berlin on a 
proposed reformation of the theological curriculum prepared by 
Dr. Wilhelm Hahn (Heidelberg) and Dr. Hans-Heinrich Wolf 
(Bethel). The opinion does not agree with the proposal of Drs. 
Hahn and Wolf that the theological faculties in German universities 
make it their major concern to train pastors for the evangelical 
ministry of the German Church. The opinion maintains that theo- 
logical students should be subjected to a rigid scientific study of the 
theological disciplines, even though some of them may absorb ideas 
in conflict with the evangelical faith. The opinion also disagrees 
with the proposal of Drs. Hahn and Wolf, who—so we gather from 
the report—favor a reduction in language requirements and the 
introduction of areas of study into the curriculum which are said to 
make for a wider appreciation of the problems of life. The opinion 
therefore favors the retention of the traditional requirements in 
language study. Since the question is very much alive whether or 
not our program of ministerial training should continue to require 
many hours of foreign language study, we are submitting for con- 
sideration the following paragraphs from the opinion rendered by 
the theological faculty of the university of Berlin: 

There is no doubt that the requirement that a student learn one, 

two, even three languages exceeds the capacity of some students. 

For not all students are endowed with the talent to study foreign 

languages. Especially the transition to Hebrew, which is a Semitic 

language and which has its own special peculiarities ranging all the 
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way from the alphabet to syntax, presents many difficulties. But 
as long as we side with St. Jerome and Luther against St. Augustine, 
who regarded the LXX and the Vetus Itala derived from it as the 
original Christian text, we may not give up the study of Hebrew. 
There does not exist, and there cannot exist, a legitimate inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament which does not take recourse to the 
Hebrew text, since word families in our language hardly ever agree 
in meaning with corresponding families of words in the Hebrew 
language. 

Every student must achieve an appreciation of the difficulties of 
translation which the above situation presents and thus gain enough 
insight into Hebrew to be able to use a scientific commentary. 
Even though the student may, in course of time, lose his hold on 
the language, if only the impression of its peculiarity remains and 
therefore the knowledge that in the absence of help by others he 
can only then use the Old Testament effectively if he has the ability 
to translate the text. Therefore we should retain the languages even 
though in individual cases the results may not warrant it. Semper 
aliquid haeret! We should, however, consider whether exegetical 
studies of the Old Testament might not be read in pastoral con- 
ferences more frequently than is the case at the present time so that 
the pastor’s knowledge of the language does not so soon fade out 
because he fails to use it. PMB. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


New York.—Plans for the Second Latin American Lutheran Con- 
ference, to be held July 20—23, 1954, near Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
were announced by Dr. Stewart W. Herman, director of the Lutheran 
World Federation Committee on Latin America. 

Among the participants, he said, will be Bishop Hanns Lilje of 
Hannover, Germany, president of the Lutheran World Federation, 
Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist, executive secretary of the LWF, Bishop 
Johannes Smemo of Oslo, Primate of the Church of Norway, and 
Bishop Anders Nygren of Lund, Sweden, past president of the LWF. 


Theme of the Conference, which will discuss the responsibility of 
the Lutheran Church in Latin America, is “Our Heritage is Our Faith,” 
Dr. Herman said. 


New York,— Membership in Lutheran Churches of the United 
States and Canada totaled 6,673,945 persons in 1952, an increase of 
197,344, or three per cent, over the previous year, according to the 
annual statistical summary compiled by the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil here. 
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Of the total members, 6,485,782 are located in the U.S. and 188,163 
in Canada. 

Confirmed (adult) membership in both countries increased by 
102,246 persons to total 4,551,880, a gain of 2.3 per cent, as compared 
to an increase of 90,843, or 2.1 per cent in 1951. 

The 197,344 increase in baptized membership was distributed among 
the 16,884 congregations in the two countries, representing an average 
of about 11.7 new members per church. 

The Council’s summary is based on figures supplied by 16 church 
bodies, as well as independent congregations, and by the Negro mis- 
sions conducted by the four groups associated in the Lutheran Synodical 
Conference. Of the 16 bodies, 14 recorded gains in membership, and 
two reported no change—as their figures were taken from statistics 
compiled in previous years. For the first time in several years no losses 
were reported. 

For the eighth successive year, the largest numerical increase was 
registered by The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, which gained 
61,088 baptized members, or 3.4 per cent over 1951. With a mem- 
bership of 1,847,284, the Missouri Synod is the second largest Lutheran 
body in America. 

The United Lutheran Church in America, largest of the bodies, re- 
ported an increase of 43,757 members, or 2.1 per cent, making a total 
membership of 2,087,945. 

Greatest advance on a percentage basis among the major bodies was 
shown by the Evangelical Lutheran Church for the seventh straight 
year. This Church, the third largest Lutheran group in America, had 
a gain of 34,311, or 3.9 per cent, giving a 1952 total of 907,124 
members. 

In the field of parish education, the combined churches had 2,905,612 
pupils, with 287,776 teachers, in 27,466 schools. 

These comprised 15,365 Sunday schools with 2,095,747 pupils; 1,465 
weekday released-time schools with 80,184 pupils; 9,195 vacation Bible 
schools with 607,612 pupils; and 1,441 parochial schools with 122,069 
pupils. 

Of the parochial schools, 1,145 were conducted by the Missouri 
Synod. 

The number of ordained ministers rose to 15,289, an increase of 361 
over 1951. Organization of 102 new congregations, 20 fewer than in 
1951, raised the number of churches to 16,884. 

Congregations in 1952 spent locally $172,228,042, an increase of 
$9,900,554 over 1951. Their contributions to the Church at large rose 
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to $52,950,194, an increase of $12,138,415 over the previous year, as 
compared to a decrease of $1,585,372 in 1951. 

Property valuation reached an all-time high when it passed the bil- 
lion-dollar mark. Values were boosted by $115,104,619, or 12.7 per 
cent, to $1,020,971,138. 

Lourdes, France.— Seventy thousand pilgrims and 1,230 stretcher 
cases took part in the annual Rosary pilgrimage to the famed Lourdes 
shrine. Groups of pilgrims from Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, and 
Spain joined those from all parts of France and North Africa. 

Thirty special trains, converging from 22 different points, as well 
as a fleet of motor coaches and private cars, transported the pilgrims. 

Manila. — Archbishop Jose Maria Cuenco of Jaro, Iloilo, has called 
upon Philippine Roman Catholics to vote only for pro-Catholic candi- 
dates in the November 10 elections. 

Archbishop Cuenco said Catholics must vote only for pro-Catholic 
candidates “to protect the rights of 16,000,000 Filipinos, which a hand- 
ful of Freemasons tried to trample down.” 


Rome.— The Sacred Congregation of Rites, at a preparatory meet- 
ing here, discussed two miracles attributed to Pope Pius X, the “Pope 
of Christian Doctrine,” who was beatified in June, 1951. 

One of the miracles was that of Francesco Belsani of Naples who was 
declared healed in August, 1951, of a lung cancer. The other was the 
recovery from meningitis, in February, 1952, of Sister Maria Luisa 
Scorcia of Palermo, Sicily. 

The Sacred Congregation accepted a medical commission’s report 
certifying the supernatural character of the two recoveries. At least 
two miracles after beatification are required for canonization. 

At a later general meeting of the Sacred Congregation, at which 
Pope Pius XII will be present, the miracles will be studied again, and 
the Pope, if he deems it proper, will issue a decree that the cause of 
Blessed Pius X may proceed to solemn canonization. 

It is expected that the canonization will take place during the 1954 
Marian Year. 

Rome.— Pope Pius XII, in an encyclical addressed to the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy throughout the world, proclaimed 1954 a Marian 
year in honor of the 100th anniversary of the definition of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception. 

The dogma of the Immaculate Conception was decreed an article 
of faith by Pope Pius IX on December 8, 1854. It teaches that the 
Virgin Mary was free from original sin from the moment of her 
conception in her mother’s womb. L. W. SPITZ 
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PASSOVER, ITS HISTORY AND TRADITIONS. By Theodor Herzl Gaster. 
New York: Henry Schuman, c. 1949. 102 pages, 544x834. $2.50. 


PURIM AND HANUKKAH IN CUSTOM AND TRADITION. By Theodor 
Herzl Gaster. New York: Henry Schuman, c. 1950. 134 pages, 
514X834. $2.50. 


THE WISDOM OF THE TALMUD. By Ben Zion Bokser. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, c. 1951. xx plus 180 pages, 542 x8. $3.75. 

These three popularly written volumes give insight into Jewish customs 
and thought. The first of them sets out to explain the origin of Passover 
“not only in terms of accepted tradition but also against the background 
of modern knowledge,” which means that the Passover, devoid of any 
divine origin, developed from “a crude and primitive ceremony designed 
to free men, from year to year, from the hurt and hazard of life and 
the mischief of Nature.” In spite of this view, so contrary to our own 
convictions, the book gives some good insights into the historical back- 
ground as related by the Scriptures and into the customs connected with 
the observance of Passover. Too many Christians are unfamiliar with 
Jewish rites, and the book should prove helpful for a better understand- 
ing of the ways of our Jewish neighbors. The same may be said of the 
volume referred to in the next paragraph. 

The second volume deals with two Jewish festivals characterized by 
joy and mirth. Purim commemorates the deliverance of the Jews through 
Esther’s intervention from the murderous plot which the notorious Haman 
had set afoot in the fifth century before Christ. Hanukkah is the festival 
which celebrates the rededication (Hanukkah) of the Temple in Jeru- 
salem in 165B.C. after the sanctuary’s defilement by the Syrian king 
Antiochus IV Epiphanes. From the custom of kindling lamps in connec- 
tion with the festival it is popularly known also as the Feast of Lights. 
Its observance falls into the month of December, often very close to the 
Western Christian Christmas. Again the author presents them as develop- 
ments from primitive festivals, but gives also the traditional background, 
along with a description of the customs observed in modern times in con- 
nection with the two festivals. 

The third volume may be regarded as a sort of popular introduction 
to the Talmud. In the first three chapters the writer presents the Talmud 
as literature, discusses the forerunners of the Talmud and the Talmud 
in its historical setting. The next four deal with the theological elements, 
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the social ethics, the personal morality, and the jurisprudence of the 
Talmud. The final chapter acquaints the reader with human wisdom in 
the Talmud. GEORGE V. SCHICK 


PROTESTANT BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. By Bernard Ramm. Boston: 
W. A. Wilde Company. 188 pages plus an index of names and 
another index of Scripture references. $1.50. 

At the moment this is the text being used at the Seminary for classes 
in Hermeneutics. It is being used as a text chiefly because it presents the 
historical schools of interpretation in a very adequate light. 

It has been said of Luther’s Reformation that it was hermeneutical in 
origin. There is a great deal of truth in that statement; for Luther’s prin- 
ciples that the sense of Scripture is one and that Scripture must interpret 
itself were revolutionary at the time of his activities. Those two prin- 
ciples were not accepted by the Roman Church at that time; and they are 
not subscribed to at the present moment. 

This present volume is very wholesome in that it is a reminder of the 
fact that before interpretation can be discussed, there must be some agree- 
ment as to the principles to be employed. The author of the book dis- 
cusses the various principles employed by different schools of interpreta- 
tion throughout the history of the Church. He pays particular attention to 
the School at Alexandria, with its allegorical methods of interpretation, 
and to the School of Antioch, led by that “prince of exegetes,” Theodore 
of Mopsuestia. He seeks a kinship in spirit between this latter school and 
the principles employed by the Lutheran Reformation. In that view he is 
correct. 

For anyone who is interested in the general problems of Hermeneutics 
this volume is to be recommended. Its chief defect is an overemphasis on 
typology, in chapter nine. A Lutheran interpreter would have considerable 
difficulty in following the author in this particular chapter. However, the 
rest of the book more than compensates for this section. 

MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


LEXICAL AIDS FOR STUDENTS OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By Bruce 
M. Metzger. Available from author, Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. J. $1.00. 

This book, now in its fifth printing, has been used by us with classes 
since its first appearance (1946). We warmly recommend it for use not 
only by beginners but also by such as feel the need of greater mastery of 
the basic vocabulary of the New Testament. The latter would greatly 
profit from a systematic study of the material here offered alongside a 
program of rapid reading of the Greek New Testament. The first part 
of the book groups the 1,051 words occurring ten times or more in 
numerous classes arranged in descending order of their frequency. English 
meanings and, frequently, mnemonic aids are added. A second part ar- 
ranges these words, plus about 250 more, according to their roots. For 
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example, the first root ag is represented by twenty derivatives, again with 
their English equivalents. Introductions to each part and three appendices 
offer additional helps. Only one who has attempted a similar job realizes 
what a terrific amount of labor Professor Metzger has put into this book 
of 110 pages. It is work that had to be done by someone. The author 
deserves the thanks of every teacher and student of New Testament Greek. 
VICTOR BARTLING 


EXISTENTIALISM AND THE MODERN PREDICAMENT. By F. H. Heine- 
mann. Harper & Brothers, New York. 1953. 211 pages. $3.50. 


CHRISTIANITY AND EXISTENTIALISM. By J. M. Spier. Translated with 
an Introduction and Notes by David Hugh Freeman. Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Company, Philadelphia. 1953. 140 
pages. $3.00. 

Both books are significant contributions to the vast literature on 
existentialism. Professor Heinemann, who teaches at Oxford, became 
famous in 1929 through the publication of his Neve Wege der Philo- 
sophie (Leipzig), in which he critically surveyed the movement now 
known as existential philosophy. He also gets credit for coining the term 
Existenzphilosophie. Since that time he has remained in close personal 
touch with leading German and French existentialists. He has also 
investigated the source materials of existentialism, and from time to 
time, as staff reviewer of the Hibbert Journal, he has expressed his views 
regarding controversial features of the movement and published articles 
intended to prepare the way for a constructive evaluation of existentialism. 
His most recent book, with its invaluable bibliography, reflects his wide 
and thorough acquaintance with existential thought and his astounding 
ability to make reasonably concrete what appears in much of the writings 
of existentialists to be deliriously abstract and mysterious. 

Mr. Heinemann analyzes the thought of Kierkegaard (“The Existen- 
tialist Theologian”); Husserl (“The Loneliness of the Transcendental 
Ego”); Jaspers (“The Philosophy of Detachment”); Sartre (“The 
Philosophy of Commitment”); Marcel (“The Mysterious Empiricist”’ ) ; 
Berdyaev (“The Mystical Anarchist”). 

In introductory chapters the author traces and seeks to define the 
fundamental problem of existential philosophy in terms of its historical 
and sociological background. He concludes that existentialism, like 
Hegelianism and Marxism, proposes to overcome the alienation of man, 
that is, to liberate man from his self-estrangement. His thesis is that 
existentialism is a reaction to the all-embracing powerful influence of 
modern technology. “How can we free ourselves from the bondage of 
technology which East and West suffer?” is, so the author concludes, 
the basic concern of all existentialists. 

Mr. Heinemann believes that existentialists have so far not solved this 
problem, and he convincingly develops the reasons why they have not 
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done so. His conclusion is that the fall or end of current existential 
systems is impending. Whether his prognostication will come true or 
not, no one knows. In 1940 German philosophers believed that existen- 
tialism had run its course. But World War II with all its horrors taught 
them and the French otherwise. Another world catastrophe may well 
give further impetus to existential thinking on an intercontinental scale. 

In a final intriguing chapter, titled “Respondeo, ergo sum,” the author 
ventures his own solution of the problem of existence. Granting that his 
approach merits serious consideration, we nevertheless ask whether his 
formulation, unless it is extended beyond its immediate implications, is 
able to carry the freight which burdened the souls of Kierkegaard and 
his disciples. Still Mr. Heinemann’s book is stimulating and delightful 
reading —though it cannot be read in one breath! It scintillates with 
observations and reflections which make the reader pause, turn inward, 
and which, if the expression be permitted, make him momentarily an 
“existentialist.” 

Mr. Spier is a native of Holland. He studied theology and philosophy 
at the Free University in Amsterdam and is a member of a school of 
philosophy known under the name “Philosophy of the Idea of Law.” His 
study reveals some deep insights into the fundamental concerns of the 
exponents of existential thought. Because the translation of his work by 
Mr. Freeman is eminently readable, the unusually large number of spelling 


inaccuracies in the book are forgiven provided they will be corrected in 
a second edition. 


Mr. Spier analyzes the thought of Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Jaspers, 
Heidegger, Marcel, Lavelle, Sartre, and Arnoldus Ewout Loen, a con- 
temporary Dutch philosopher. He develops his critique in three im- 
pressive chapters: the character of existentialism, moments of truth in 
existentialist philosophy, and reasons for rejecting existentialist philosophy. 
Though the author grants that existentialism reveals “moments of truth” 
(it rejects the postulate of neutrality of philosophy and recognizes that 
philosophy is based on supertheoretical prejudices; it seeks to arrive at 
an ontology in contrast to philosophies which reduce philosophy entirely 
to epistemology; it gives much thought to anthropology), he nevertheless 
rejects it on the grounds that it proposes a false concept of existence, that 
it exaggerates the function of philosophy, that it rigidly insists on antithesis, 
that it lacks a unified vision of the entire created reality, that it secularizes 
the Christian idea of creation and freedom, that it has a one-sided inter- 
pretation of the concept of time, and that it destroys the meaning of life 
because of its apostasy from God and His Word. 

The author proceeds on the premise that every form of thought pre- 
supposes a supertheoretical commitment. Therefore the Christian, so the 
author believes, is altogether justified when he approaches philosophic 
speculation with presuppositions grounded in the Word. Basic to 
a Christian philosophy is the Bible’s concept of being. “Every philosophy 
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which rightly can be called Biblical must include in its ontology the Being 
of God and the Being of Creation and must also reserve a place for the 
Being of the Law, to which God has subjected all His creatures” (p. 131). 
It heartens one to know that Mr. Spier’s book is now available in Eng- 
lish translation. 

By way of conclusion this reviewer takes the liberty to call attention 
to two books on existentialism which he has, for some years, found 
exceptionally helpful in his theological evaluation of existentialism. The 
first is Der Existenzbegriff und das existenzielle Denken in der neueren 
Philosophie und Theologie by Wilhelm Andersen, a Lutheran theologian 
in Germany (Guetersloh, 1940). Andersen gets at the problem from the 
theological, better still, from the Lutheran point of view. In his analysis 
and criticism he takes note, therefore, also of widely known theologians, 
such as Rudolf Bultmann, Emil Brunner, Karl Heim, Friedrich Gogarten, 
and Karl Barth, and thus enables the reader to appreciate what German 
theologians mean when they freely use the term existentiell. The other 
book is a cautious and meticulous delineation of existential philosophy 
by O. F. Bollnow (Existenzphilosophie, Stuttgart, 1949). This is still, 
in this reviewer's opinion, the most successful effort to define what Kierke- 
gaard and some of his disciples have in mind when they speak of Existenz 
and what they do mot mean. Furthermore, Bollow succeeds in making 
transparent Heidegger's abstruse, if not opaque, thought. Truly, anyone 


who can understand Heidegger and transpose him into intelligible speech 
deserves, at the minimum, honorable mention. PauL M. BRETSCHER 


MIRACLES: YESTERDAY AND TODAY, REAL AND COUNTERFEIT. By Ben- 
jamin B. Warfield. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 327 pages, 6X9. $3.50. 

This volume is a re-issue of Dr. B. B. Warfield’s interesting and instruc- 
tive study of the multifarious claims to miraculous power within and 
without the Christian Church. Originally it was published under the title 
Counterfeit Miracles. On 230 pages the learned author, who was professor 
of systematic theology at Princeton Theological Seminary from 1887 to 
1921, discusses the following subjects: “The Cessation of the Charismata,” 
“Patristic and Mediaeval Marvels,” “Roman Catholic Miracles.” “Irvingite 
Gifts,” “Faith-Healing,” and “Mind-Cure.” To these chapters are added 
94 pages of scholarly notes on the various topics which the writer presents; 
these, to a great extent, are of the greatest importance. Dr. Warfield holds 
that the charismata, or Pentecostal gifts, ceased with the Apostolic age. 
He quotes approvingly on this point William Whiston, who sets the date 
of their cessation at about A.D. 381, which marks the triumph of 
Athanasianism. The “miracles,” or “marvels,” in sub- and post-Apostolic 
times, especially in the medieval Church and in modern Romanism, he 
does not reject absolutely as being altogether without some amazing super- 
natural phenomena, but he holds that these inexplicable factors are no 
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more startling than are those found also in pagan and other “miracle- 
workers.” This reviewer believes that the author is right when he says: 
“If Catholics took advantage of the tendency to superstition abroad in the 
world to conquer the unbeliever, it was but natural that ‘heretics often 
took advantage of this thirst for the marvelous to dupe the Catholics’” 
(p. 67). What Dr. Warfield writes on “faith-healing” and “mind-cure” 
is sober and sane and deserves study even today. In fact, the whole book 
presents an absorbing study of a subject which needs constant attention 
by Christians. For group study and discussion as well as for private reading 
it should be placed into school and church libraries. The author is usually 
very serious, but now and then a bit of humor finds its way into his para- 
graphs, as when he closes his study of Mrs. Eddy’s supposed “mind-cure” 
with the words: “Let us be thankful that she at least had a dentist” 
(p. 230). J. T. MUELLER 


THE APOCRYPHA (King James Version), with an introduction by Robert 
Pfeifer. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 334 pages. $2.00. 
This is a new edition of the Old Testament Apocrypha of the King 
James Version. The print is in clear black type. The text is provided with 
diacritical marks for the many strange and difficult names. But the most 
distinctive value of this edition is the excellent and very comprehensive 
introduction to the Apocrypha in general and to the individual books in 
particular by Robert H. Pfeifer, Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Lan- 
guages at Harvard University and Professor of Old Testament History at 
Boston University. In 1949 Professor Pfeifer published a monumental 
work on the history of New Testament Times with Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. This is without a doubt the most exhaustive and scholarly 
work that has appeared on that subject during the last half century. The 
39 pages of introduction to this edition of the Apocrypha reflect the results 
of this scholarship. 


The Apocrypha are the most important noncanonical literature of the 
Jews of the Old Testament period. Luther says of them that though they 
are not to be regarded as equal with the Holy Scriptures, yet they are good 
and profitable to read. A study of the Apocrypha is valuable for a better 
understanding of the religion, culture, character, aspiration, and, to some 
extent also of the history, of the Jews during the intertestamentary period 
and of the time of Christ and the Apostles. A. M. REHWINKEL 


UNIFORM LESSON COMMENTARY, 1954. William M. Horn, ed. Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1953. vi + 320 pages, 512 x8. $2.75. 
This volume may prove to be a “find” for many adult Bible teachers 
who wish to improve their teaching techniques, stimulate their pupils to 
independent and direct Bible study, provoke thinking about the lesson, 
and encourage profitable discussion of practical questions growing out of 
the passage studied. Using it as a resource book, the instructor should 
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experience little difficulty in making his own lesson plan for effective 
teaching and in preparing assignments which are geared to the needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of his class members. 

Four major subjects find treatment in this volume for the Sundays of 
the four quarters of the year; 16 lessons on the Gospel of John; 13 on 
the Northern Kingdom and its Prophets; 13 on Growth in Christian Liv- 
ing; and 13 on Wisdom and Worship in the Old Testament Literature 
(Job, Proverbs, Psalms, and Ecclesiastes). The authors of the four sec- 
tions are clergymen and Bible scholars of the United Lutheran Church, 
and the lesson material is based on the International Sunday School Lessons 
for 1954, commonly known as the Uniform Lessons. The Bible text is 
that of the Revised Standard Version. The material for each lesson is 
offered in a uniform framework, namely: background or approach, com- 
ments on the text, the gist of the passage, lesson sidelights (interesting 
related items or illustrations), digging deeper (a further probing of the 
subject), something to talk about (provocative questions for thought and 
class discussion), and daily Bible readings which prepare for the next 
Sunday’s lesson. A. G. MERKENS 


TWENTY FUNERAL SERMONS. By Pastors of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, c.1952. 202 
pages, 534 X8. $3.00. 

This is another volume in the ambitious series published by Augsburg 
and including not only elaborate cycles of sermons for the church year 
but also volumes of occasional sermons of various kinds. This volume 
provides sermons under the headings: “Death in General,” “Sudden 
Death,” “After a Prolonged Illness,” “Death of Parents,” “Death of the 
Mature and Aged,” “Death in Youth,” “Death of Children,” “Doubtful 
Cases,” and “Memorial Service for a Soldier.” The sermons vary in 
textual character and evangelical emphasis. The concluding pages carry 
a reprint of texts for funerals from Béblical Texts by Paul W. Nesper. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE ROMANCE OF DOORBELLS. By Eugene Dinsmore Dolloff. Chi- 
cago: The Judson Press. 197 pages, 542 x8. $2.50. 

We enjoyed reading this guide to effective pastoral calling. It sets 
forth and heavily underscores the supreme importance and value of 
systematic parish visitation on the part of the pastor. The author 
demonstrates that the pastor who thinks himself justified in refrain- 
ing from pastoral calling because of the press of pulpit and organ- 
izational duties makes a serious blunder. He forever remains a stranger 
to his flock in whom they will not confide and to whom they are not 
drawn because he keeps himself aloof. Many a church, the author 
contends, goes downhill because of this failure on a pastor's part. 
There are many helpful suggestions on time, manner, and technique 
of making such calls. It is a good book. O. E. SOHN 
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LIFE Is COMMITMENT. By J. H. Oldham. Harper and Brothers, n. d., New 
York, N.Y. 140 pages, 534 81%. $2.50. 


J. H. Oldham is a veteran writer, editor, and ecumenical Christian 
worker. This book is a reworking of lectures delivered in 1952 on “The 
Meaning of Christianity Today.” The book has a strong apologetic motive, 
addressing itself to the children of contemporary Western civilization to 
make “a decision for God.” He believes that this decision must be made 
completely “outside the objective world” and therefore is in an area or 
“half circle” of life beyond the domain of science. The author directs him- 
self against the false antithesis between individualism and collectivism 
by stressing Martin Buber’s concept of encounter, life as meeting. Like- 
wise Mr. Oldham has thoughtful things to say on the nature of God as 
being thoroughly beyond man and hence that some atheism rejects a 
picture of God which the Christian, too, must reject. He seeks to apply a 
similar technique to the concept of Jesus Christ. His accent is on Christ 
as the revelation of God. What that revelation is is not clear, and the 
course is portrayed suspiciously as a pattern rather than a redemption. 
True to his primary passion, Mr. Oldham asserts that the reunion of the 
Church with life is essential if it should carry out its task. Mr. Oldham 
displays a familiarity with contemporary thought and an engaging readi- 
Ness to recognize as well as win his opponent.— George Orwell’s 1948 


seems to be a misprint, p. 35. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE TREATMENT OF THE YOUNG DELINQUENT. By J. Arthur Hoyles. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 274 pages, 842 x51%. $4.75. 
The author characterizes this book as a careful examination of the les- 
sons of history and the findings of modern science with respect to youth 
delinquencies in the light of Christian principles. If we have understood 
him aright, the bulk of the blame for this appalling situation rests upon 
parents and society for causing or permitting the conditions which breed it; 
little mention is made of, or importance attached to, the deceitful and 
desperately wicked heart of children. There is quite an extensive report 
on pedopenology as practiced in the author's native England, revealing 
shocking instances of the treatment of delinquent children. The main 
objective of this book is to plead for treatment from which fear and 
coercion are entirely removed. This end is to be attained by substituting 
“the probation officer for the hangman, the reform school for the prison, 
and psychotherapy for corporal punishment.” With many of the author's 
findings we readily agree; but, as in most books of this type, the sanctify- 
ing Word of God is ignored, and hence the treatment can result only in 
civil righteousness, which leaves the main area of need untouched. Per- 
haps neglect of the soul is to be expected in a State institution, but the 
fact remains that without the Gospel of Christ there can be neither a true 
reclamation nor a God-pleasing life. O. E. SOHN 
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